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CAVENDISH NURSES. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE King celebrated St. George’s Day by addressing a 
Message to his subjects that caused profound emotion 
The King throughout the Empire and elsewhere by 

virtue of its simplicity and sincerity. It 


likewise caused joy and gratitude as evidence of the author’s 
convalescence. Most of our readers are already familiar 
with the terms of this human document, but the National 
Review travels so far afield, and reaches such distant and 
remote places, that not a few may welcome the opportunity 
of reading the text of our Sovereign’s unadorned eloquence: 


‘“CRAIGWEIL House, April 22nd. 
“In looking back on my long illness and recovery, my 
heart is full of thankfulness of far deeper origin than any 
mere sense of relief. 

“ T have been brought back from the danger and weariness 
of the past months by the wonderful skill and devotion of 
my doctors, surgeons, and nurses. And help has come from 
another source of strength: as month after month went by 
I learned of the widespread and loving solicitude with which 
the Queen and I were surrounded. 

“TI was able to picture to myself the crowds of friends 
waiting and watching at my gates, and to think of the still 
greater number of those who, in every part of the Empire, 
were remembering me with prayers and good wishes. 


“The realization of this has been among the most 
vivid experiences of my life. It was an encouragement 
beyond description to feel that my constant and earnest 
desire had been granted—the desire to gain the confidence 
and affection of my people. 
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‘““My thoughts have carried me even further than this. 
I cannot dwell upon the generous sympathy shown to me by 
unknown friends in many other countries without a new 
and moving hope. 


“‘T long to believe it possible that experiences such as 
mine may soon appear no longer exceptional; when the 
national anxieties of all the peoples of the world shall be 
felt as a common source of human sympathy and a 
common claim on human friendship. 


“T am not yet able to bear the strain of a public cere- 
mony, but 1 look forward on some appointed day to joining 
with my people at home and overseas in thanking Almighty 
God not merely for my own recovery but for 


“the new evidences of a growing kindliness significant of 
the true nature of men and nations. 


“In the meantime I hope that this message may reach 
all those, even in the remotest corners of the world, from 
whom I have received words of sympathy and good will. 


*“(Signed) Grorae R.I.” 


As the Lord Chief Justice of England not long since observed, 
the future of our country now “lies on the knees of the 

Goddesses.” It is therefore desirable that 
— they should have some comprehension of the 

confused problem of War Debts and Repara- 
tions which has been enveloped in a dense fog by the mutual 
recriminations of His Majesty’s Ministers and His Majesty’s 
Opposition—neither of whom have anything to be par- 
ticularly proud of in thisconnection. It is, in truth, the old 
familiar case of the Pot and Kettle. All political Parties 
have done extremely badly by the British Taxpayer, who 
as we have frequently had occasion to point out, is “let 
down” over every international cash transaction because 
while everybody is out to “do” him; he has no one to 
champion his interests except “ Internationalists,” who are 
too “‘ broad-minded ” to adopt a “selfish” British stand- 
point, or Sentimentalists, who conceive their whole duty as 
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consisting in getting some other Power “on its legs” 
regardless of the fact that its main object is to knock us 
off ours. The last person thought of on such occasions is 
the British Taxpayer, who is consequently the most highly 
taxed and debt-ridden citizen of the world, without getting 
any credit or gratitude for all his donkey work. Indeed, 
in several quarters John Bull is still regarded as “‘ a grasping 
Jew who exploits the misfortunes of others.” To such a 
pass have we been brought by Post-war Statesmanship—on 
which some comments will be found farther on in these 
pages which were written before what may be called “L’affaire 
Snowden” developed. It is unlucky that Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, the former Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
should have taken up this question of War Debts, and 
should pose as the only friend of the British Taxpayer. 
In his case it can only be a pose, seeing that he and his 
colleagues seek office in order to bleed the British Taxpayer 
white, and that he has written and spoken fervently and 
eloquently in glorification of taxation per se, which he regards 
as a blessing when imposed by Socialists on non-Socialists. 
Moreover, besides being a Socialist, Mr. Snowden is a Radical 
doctrinaire, which means inter alia that he loves the enemies 
of England and hates her friends. Nothing in his eyes is 
too good for the former or too bad for the latter. He 
cannot forgive France and Italy for having fought on our 
side in the Great War. Had these Powers fought against 
us, not only would our Snowdens have scorned to apply 
such an epithet as “ bilking” to either of them, but they 
would have been furious with anyone who ventured to 
question their conduct whom they would have accused of 
“ keeping alive the rancours of war.” 


In the matter of War Debts and Reparations, France and 
Italy—especially the former—have rather more grievance 

against us than we have against them. The 
a y och ad whole influence of the British Government 
and the American Government was exhausted 
at the Paris Peace Conference, and subsequently, in pre- 
venting France from obtaining adequate reparation from 
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Germany for the four terrible years during which the German 
army deliberately devastated “the Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire ’’ of France in order that she might be permanently 
crippled. It was about ten years ago, during the struggle 
between President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George against 
M. Clemenceau, that the latter one day said to the present 
writer, ‘Can you tell me why Lloyd George has suddenly 
brought in Edwin Montagu to reduce the Allied Bill against 
Germany—what has Montagu got to do with it?” Mr. 
Lloyd George was at the time surrounded by “ International 
Financiers ’’ whose one idea was to save the Fatherland 
from the legitimate penalties of defeat, and from that date 
to this on all possible and impossible occasions Radicals, 
Socialists, and far too many Conservatives have laboured 
to transfer war burdens from enemy. to Allied shoulders. 
In this task they have been so successful that the Germans 
are now confident of blackmailing the present ‘‘ Reparations 
Conference ’’—which has already killed Lord Revelstoke, 
who was doubtless trying to restrain German greed—into 
making political as well as economic concessions. The 
Germans are understood to marvel at their own moderation 
in dealing with opponents who surrender at every turn. 
Many Germans feel that it would be simpler and in every 
way more satisfactory if instead of Germany making a 
show. of paying ‘‘ Dawes” or other annuities—which she 
will repudiate whenever she can bluff the Allied armies out 
of the Rhineland—Great Britain and France paid her 
annuities as “ moral compensation” for losing the Great 
War. We shall no doubt in time reach this stage at. the 
rate things are now going, and we shall assuredly be in bad 
shape if we then have to depend on the “ patriotism” of 
Mr. Philip Snowden to resist that or indeed any other 
demand that benefited Germany. 


Burnp hatred of our Allies is the wrong angle from which 
to approach War Debts and Reparations. Indeed all 
Why? hatreds are out of place in what should be 

strictly a matter of business. The same may 
be said of Sentimentalism ; and unfortunately our whole 
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post-war debt policy has rested on false sentiment. The 
initial blunder was made in 1917 by a former Lord Chief 
Justice of England, to wit Lord Reading, who was seconded 
for service in the United States by his friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George, partly no doubt because he found the Law Courts 
somewhat dull with so much going on elsewhere, partly 
because Mr. Lloyd George believed that there was no 
man off the Bench capable of coping with the International 
Jews of New York who dominate American Finance. The 
Wilsonian policy of ‘‘ too proud to fight” had been at last 
discarded, but it had unfortunately made the Washington 
Government “too proud to prepare,” with the result that 
for many months after their declaration of war against the 
Kaiser the Americans were in the war but not of it. They 
were, however, bursting with money as well as enthusiasm, 
and though their European Allies after two and a half years 
of hell were still stout of heart, they were naturally short of 
cash and credit. Lord Reading’s task was to encourage 
the Americans to play from their strong suit, which was 
at the moment finance. He must have been flabbergasted 
at the reluctance of his New York friends, which took the 
form of positive refusal to help the Allies unless Great 
Britain made herself exclusively responsible for a gigantic 
loan of which the entire proceeds must be expended in 
U.S.A. and the entire profits pocketed by American manu- 
facturers. It has never been explained to the British 
public—from whom everything of real interest is usually 
withheld lest Democracy should become “ unsafe ”—how a 
man of Lord Reading’s acumen came to sign so calamitous 
a Contract as that which put it in the power of the Washing- 
ton Government to declare Great Britain bankrupt unless 
we repaid about £1,000,000,000 in dollars on demand, as 
was manifestly impossible. Americans keenly resent the 
interpretation of U.S. as ‘‘ Uncle Shylock.” But this was 
a thoroughly Shylockian performance. When bruited abroad 
it did not enhance Lord Reading’s reputation and anti- 
Semites were inclined to make unpleasant remarks. The 
National Review has, however, steadily assumed that Lord 
Reading did his best at this crisis by this country, and 
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that there must be some intelligible explanation of what 1 
he did which Lord Reading might now usefully divulge. ‘ 
Was it sheer Sentimentalism on his part? Did he regard t 
the Contract as a mere matter of form as obviously the ¢ 
Americans would never dream of enforcing such terms? I 
Such trustfulness would have been remiss in a Trustee. Or { 
was it that Lord Reading argued that in any event the a 
conditions were immaterial because if we lost the War C 
Great Britain would have nothing to pay the Americans t 
with, and if we won it this loan would ex hypothesi be passed 4 
on to the losers. If this be the key to Lord Reading’s 8 
diplomacy, why did he not keep Mr. Lloyd George—who n 
has no memory—up to the mark when President Wilson t] 
began bullying the Allied Governments about War costs at n 
the Armistice negotiations? Echo answers ‘‘ Why?” 


T 

THOSE were our first and second big blunders in the matter Ww 
of War Debts. No. 3 occurred in 1922 during the expiring 

7 weeks of the Coalition Government at a TI 

Lad infamous woment when Lord Balfour was acting as if 

British Foreign Minister, in which capacity ne 

he wrote or sponsored the famous ‘“ Balfour Note ’—lately B 

described by Mr. Snowden as “infamous” because it pre- to 


cludes Great Britain from taking more cash from her xX 
European debtors than she pays by way of tribute to the m 
United States in respect of the interest on the Reading su 
Loan. Mr. Snowden calls it “‘ infamous” because, as we for 
have said, he hates our Allies and resents being denied the Nc 
prospect of taking our full pound of flesh from them. This wa 


is not our point of view. Nor do we believe Mr. Snowden ma 
to represent Flapper opinion on this issue, and it is only res 
Flapper opinion that nowadays counts. To describe the W: 
Balfour Note as “ infamous” is to make oneself ridiculous. toy 
It was nothing of the kind, but being inspired by Senti- wo 
mentalism, like other blunders in this deplorable business, Br 


it was unfortunate, whether Lord Balfour was the originator ant 
or merely the godfather of the document that went forward Eu 
in his name, and may have been one of those Cabinet “im- | cre 
provisations” such as appeal to plausible Politicians. If | ext 
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we may say so of so brilliant an intellect, Lord Balfour has 
suffered one life-long obsession that he has never been able 
to eradicate. He fondly imagines that the United States 
cherishes the same sentiments towards this country that 
he (Lord Balfour) cherishes towards U.S.A. His own 
feelings, which have been freely and frequently expressed, 
are such as after-dinner orators proclaim at the Pilgrim’s 
Club, the English-Speaking Union, and the Sulgrave Insti- 
tute. They may be summarized in the historic phrase 
“ Blood is thicker than water.” This may once have borne 
some relevance to Anglo-American relations, but possesses 
none to-day. The United States is not of our blood, and 
the vast majority of Americans resent a phrase that is 
never heard from San Francisco to New York. 


THERE is no sentiment whatsoever in American dealings 
with Great Britain, save prejudice. So far from wishing to 

meet us half-way, Washington Politicians 
The Fallacy dare not meet us a quarter of the way, even 
if they wished to, for fear of offending the mighty and 
never-diminishing Anglophobe vote. The authors of the 
Balfour Note were physically, mentally, and morally unable 
to assimilate this fundamental fact that is the A BC and 
X Y Z of Anglo-American relations. Our present Govern- 
ment is in a similar state of nescience. This is one of many 
subjects of which Mr. Winston Churchill is totally ignorant 
for all his cleverness of speech and tongue. The Balfour 
Note, though anything but “infamous,” was fallacious. It 
was one of those “ gestures ” that Downing Street is for ever 
making towards the White House without getting any 
Tesponse. It was innocently supposed in London that 
Washington had unwittingly drifted into a false position 
towards ‘‘ the Allied and Associated Powers,” from which it 
would willingly retreat under the friendly guidance of the 
British Government, and that when the Balfour Note 
announced that Great Britain would take no more from her 
European debtors than she covenanted to pay her American 
creditors, the latter would reciprocate by reducing, if not 
extinguishing, her claim against Great Britain which at 
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that time was not yet funded. Needless to say, nothing 
of this kind happened, or could happen. The Balfour Note 
was keenly resented in U.S.A., where it was regarded as a 
not over-subtle attempt to manceuvre the “ Associated 
Power” into an invidious position vis-d-vis the European 
Allies. The Balfour Note was, in fact, a failure that only 
served to deepen Transatlantic suspicion of our ingenuous 
selves. It would have had far more success in the West 
and have been warmly appreciated elsewhere had the argu- 
ment been inverted and the United States frankly informed 
that Great Britain would pay no more interest on the Reading 
Loan—seeing that it was raised for her Allies—than she 
received from those same Allies on her War Loans to them. 
Had we followed this up by cancelling our French, Italian, 
and other debts, the nations that fought and won the Great 
War would be appreciably better off than they are with the 
solitary exception of the United States, who can so much 
better afford to forgo tribute than other war-worn Powers 
can afford to pay it. As a practical people who themselves 
enjoy “ besting”’ other countries, especially Great Britain, 
Washington Politicians would probably have greeted this 
revised Balfour Note with their favourite phrase, “ Now 
you’re talking!” and the atmosphere would be much clearer 
than it is with the Americans looking to Germany to make 
good what they had lost otherwise. 


THE Balfour Note was not the last British blunder. There 
were the subsequent Baldwin-Norman “ negotiations” in 
Blunder 4 New York in 1923 which ended disastrously 
for the British Taxpayer, two generations 
of whom were saddled with the payment of an annual tribute 
to the United States of from £30,000,000 to £40,000,000, 
equivalent to about 6d. in the £ of our Income Tax. We 
are, of course, aware that these were substantially less 
onerous terms than the awful rate Lord Reading had cove- 
nanted to pay in 1917, and if this obligation were inviolable 
we cannot see what Mr. Baldwin (then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) could have done except fund it on the best 
obtainable terms. But now that we know more about him 
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and realize the réle of his associate (the Governor of the Bank 
of England) in Anglo-Americana we suspect there is con- 
siderable force in Mr. Snowden’s criticism on this single 
point in the course of a malevolent article in one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s malevolent organs: 


“Mr. Baldwin went to America and agreed to a settle- 
ment which gave America the whole of her debt, with interest 
upon it rising to 34 per cent. At the time the settlement 
was made the exact amount of our debt to America was 
£850 millions. Mr. Baldwin agreed to a settlement which 
will require Britain to pay America, over sixty-two years, 
asum amounting in the aggregate to £2,200 millions! 

““ Mr. Baldwin’s weakness in handling this matter aroused 
considerable comment at the time, and it was described by 
Mr. Bonar Law as putting the British nation in bondage 
for two generations. It is well known that the American 
Government were amazed at Mr. Baldwin’s weak submission 
to their demands, which they never expected to be met on 
those terms.” 


Mr. Baldwin, unsuspicious, open, generous, confiding, and 
optimistic, is about the last man to be turned loose among the 
sharks of New York, and, as all the world knows, his chief 
was alarmed at what he and Mr. Montagu Norman had done 
which, as Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law at one moment 
contemplated repudiating. It is unfortunate that he did 
not doso. As it turned out these negotiations were a mis- 
take ab initio. They put us wrong all round. They were 
necessarily resented by our unconsulted European Allies, 
who were constrained to follow suit and pay tribute to the 
Transatlantic Octopus who, thanks to us, has been put 
in a position to mop up whatever may be screwed out of 
Germany in the shape of Reparations. 


Hap Mr. Snowden, instead of raising the issue of War Debts 
for the purpose of venting his spleen on France, called 
Miss; attention to the new situation created by the 
9a the recent action of the Washington Government, 
supported by Congress, in expending our annual 
tribute on the construction of Battle Cruisers—had he 
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proclaimed the reluctance of Labour as a Party of professed 
Pacifists to sanction this misappropriation of British taxes 
to warlike purposes, he would have received a response 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats that might have surprised 
him. It is “unthinkable ”’ that under any circumstances 
the United States would pay us £30,000,000 year by year, 
or, indeed, any other sum, for the development of the British 
Navy, if Parliament made it as clear as do the Big Navy 
Party controlling Congress that more Battle Cruisers were 
being built in order to dominate the debtor. As the situation 
becomes plainer to the British public—who are less quick at 
the uptake than Americans—it will become increasingly 
difficult for any British Government to maintain the Baldwin- 
Norman arrangement—or for cowardly London newspapers 
to boycott a subject that rankles with British taxpayers. 
Mr. Snowden missed the bus. He had a golden opportunity 
of rendering useful and popular service which he threw 
away in order to nourish his venom against the nation of 
Foch, Clemenceau, and Poincaré—to say nothing of the 
Italy of Mussolini. 


Mr. Hector Bywater, Naval Correspondent to the Daily 
Telegraph, has effectually disposed of several myths, propa- 
, gated by naval megalomaniacs in the United 
— @ — States, concerning the Washington Conference 
of 1921, which, from having been originally 

hailed as “a diplomatic triumph” for U.S.A., has latterly 
been treated as a grievance in that “‘it robbed American 
Sea Power of impending supremacy.” Whether our con- 
temporary’s disclosures (April 8th) will be allowed to pene- 
trate the American public is problematical. The American 
Press, for all its love of sensationalism, is not over-zealous 
in disturbing some accepted popular superstition, especially 
the legend of “‘ crafty John Bull,” who is for ever plotting 
against unsuspecting Uncle Sam. As the writer observes: 


“Tt is an ironical yet indisputable fact that rivalry in naval 
armaments, as between Great Britain and the United States, 
did not become really marked until after the Washington 
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Conference, which was convened expressly for the purpose 
of checking competition.” 


American Naval agitators nowadays maintained “that 
the United States got the worst of the bargain in that she 
sacrificed Naval primacy by scrapping 11 capital ships, which 
would have made her battle fleet supreme on the seas.” 
By the Treaty “she secured battleship equality with the 
British Empire and a two-fifths superiority over Japan.” 
Without the Conference she would have remained incom- 
parably inferior to Great Britain and quite unequal to 
Japan. Here are the facts which should open American 
eyes to the manner in which American politicians have 
practised on American ignorance and American credulity. 
When President Harding issued his invitation in April 1921, 
the United States had in hand: 


“Four battleships of 32,600 tons, armed with eight 16-in. 
guns. Six battleships of 43,200 tons, with twelve 16-in. guns, 
Six battle cruisers of 43,500 tons, with eight 16-in. guns.” 


All these ships, as the Naval Expert of the Daily Tele- 
graph reminds an oblivious world, had been designed in 
1916 and, although subsequently modified, “they did not 
incorporate the full lessons of the War, judged by the post- 
Jutland standard.” Thus “the battle cruisers, for example, 
were gravely deficient in armoured protection.” This will 
be no news to readers of the National Review, as again and 
again we have referred to these American warships, which 
we have not hesitated to describe as ‘“‘ white elephants ” 
that the Navy Department were only anxious to get rid of 
but did not know how to do so without confessing their 
blunders, except through the medium of an International 
Conference, which would enable Duds to be scrapped as a 
magnificent offering on the altar of Peace. 


AT the same date (i.e. the spring of 1921) Japan was building 
the following ships: 

“Two battleships of 33,800 tons, with 
eight 16-in. guns. 
“Two battleships of 41,000 tons, with ten 16-in. guns. 
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“Four battle cruisers of 43,000 tons, with eight 16-in. 
guns.” 


Furthermore, Japan 


“had authorized and was preparing to build eight battle- 


ships and battle cruisers of 45,000 to 48,000 tons, armed 


respectively with twelve 16-in. and eight 18-in. guns.” 


And ‘“‘the completion of these sixteen Japanese vessels 
alone would have eclipsed the new American fleet.” 


With such an alarming prospect confronting Washington, it 
was imperative for the Republican Administration to do 
something, and they did it, thanks to the complaisance of an 
amiable British Government, which never gets any credit 
for its boundless good nature. The first move was to induce 
Downing Street to abandon the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which was represented by Anglo-American busybodies on 
both sides of the Atlantic as an indispensable preliminary to 
that Anglo-American understanding that is continually 
dangled before the British Public but never materializes, 
despite the constant and costly sacrifices we are called upon 
to make on its behalf. Having got Great Britain and 
Japan at loggerheads by the abrogation of a compact that 
was equally valuable to, and popular with, both nations, the 
next thing was to put Japan out of the running as a naval 
competitor of U.S.A. This could only be done by means 
of a formula giving ‘‘ the English-speaking nations ”’ equality 
with one another in capital ships, with Japan relegated to an 
inferior status. Hence the evolution of the mystic figures 
5—5—3 at the Washington Conference. This manceuvre 
was all the more essential from the American standpoint as, 
apart from the need of sinking “the White Elephants ”’ of 
the State Department, it was vital to prevent Great Britain 
from executing the formidable programme of battleship 
construction then on the stocks and in contemplation, which 
would have left the obsolete Fleets of U.S.A., so to speak, 
“standing.” In this connection the revelations of the 


Daily Telegraph are illuminating, as they give us for the first : 


time the real genesis of the affair, and we cannot resist 
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complimenting President Harding and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, on the quite masterly manner 
in which they managed their business from the American 
point of view. Whether the British Government of that 
date, though comprising the “first-class brains” of the 
Coalition, is equally commendable as a custodian of British 
interests is a subject on which there may be room for more 
than one opinion. 


Few, however, will be found to approve their action in 
withholding the facts all these years and thus allowing 
poisonous misrepresentations to reach a point 
at which they menace Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The only intelligible explanation of 
Ministerial reticence is that our Coalitioners were afraid of 
acknowledging that they had been outwitted by their 
opposite numbers in Washington. Besides throwing away 
a priceless Alliance, they had discarded British Naval 
Supremacy without having anything to show for it, except 
increasing American animosity not unmixed with contempt. 
In March 1921—a month before the issue of President 
Harding’s invitation to a Limitation Conference, Parliament 


British 
Superiority 


“had voted credits for laying down four ‘ super-Hoods,’ the 
first British capital ships to be authorized since the war. 
These vessels, the details of which have only now been 
released, would have been vastly superior to the American 
battle cruisers at all points. Displacing 48,000 tons, they 
were 4,500 tons heavier than the American ships, and they 
were to carry nine 16-in. guns. Nor were these mastodons 
to have been our last word. 


“For the following year the Admiralty proposed to 
build four battleships of 48,500 tons, mounting nine 
18-in. guns. 


“Compared with these monsters and their terrific armament, 


the American ships then building would have cut a poor 
figure, and would, indeed, have been rendered obsolete even 
| before launching.” 
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As Mr. Bywater adds: 


“Having once begun the replenishment of our battle 
fleet with post-Jutland units, it is reasonable to assume that 
we should have continued the process on a one-Power 
standard. By the time America had completed her sixteen 
ships we should, in all probability, have had an equal 
number building or on order. Individually our ships would 
have been larger and much more powerful. Concurrently 
Japan, in the Pacific, would have been creating a new battle 
fleet more formidable in aggregate tonnage and armament 
than that of the United States. 


“In view of these revelations, which are based on 
official information, the claim that the United States 
sacrificed naval supremacy at the Washington Conference 
falls to the ground, and with it the whole case on which 
post-Conference big-navy propaganda has been built. 


‘“*Had the Conference not taken place, it is extremely 
probable that by now the British Navy would have been 
easily first in capital ship power, Japan second, and the 
United States none too close a third.” 


Now that the truth has been divulged, will American 
politicians and American Admirals continue to inflame the 
hysterical American masses with their lurid version of 
‘** How Great Britain robbed United States of the Supremacy 
of the Seas?”’ 


Havine tried to humbug the world with the so-called 
Kellogg Peace Pact, which can only bamboozle those who 
are determined to be deceived, American 


Pras e rey Jingoism, which possesses both Houses of 
ee Congress and is believed to have a powerful 


partisan at the White House, is now in full cry after a ship- 
building programme calculated to make the ex-Kaiser green 
with envy. Once again we are indebted to the Daily 
Telegraph for emphasizing facts which “the rabbits ”’ of the 
Press are even more anxious to conceal than were their post- | 
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ments. Congress has decided to appropriate no less than 
£72,050,000 to the American Navy, i.e. £16,000,000 more 
than the British naval expenditure of 1929-30. This huge 
sum does not, however, include the cost of reconstructing 
battleships on which many more, though unascertainable 
millions, are being spent. One incentive to American 
lavishness in Naval appropriation is no doubt this annual 
British tribute of approximately £36,000,000, which we pay 
in two instalments of £18,000,000, equivalent to 6d. in the 
pound from every Income-tax payer in this country. 
Though it is not usually deemed pleasant to pay for the 
razor for the cutting of one’s own throat, the payee derives 
peculiar satisfaction from the process. American Senators 
make no secret of the impetus which the British repayment 
of other people’s debts has given to American naval plans. 
The 15 new United States Cruisers, which are, in effect, 
Battle Cruisers, cost £3,400,000 apiece. They out-class in 
“speed, armament, and equipment ”’ British Cruisers of the 
“County”? class. While we are building small cruisers of 
about 6,000 tons, mounting 6-in. guns, United States is 
only building 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-in. guns. The 
Naval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (April 5th) 
thus summarizes the relative strength of the two navies: 


“The American Navy is equal to us in capital ships (and 
superior in number of big guns), immensely superior in 
destroyers, submarines, and aircraft, and inferior only in 
cruisers. When, however, the new construction programme 
has been completed, America will gain a pronounced lead in 
the number of large, modern, ocean-going cruisers.” 


A similar condition prevails as regards man-power. 


““ While the British naval personnel shows a decrease of 
3,000, the American establishment is to be increased by 
nearly 2,000. Including Marines, who are being more and 
more employed on shipboard, the American personnel is 
larger by many thousands than our own. In other words, 
American sea-power, as represented by ships and men, is 
increasing at practically the same rate that British sea- 
power is declining.” 
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Responsible statesmen of all Parties in this country 
hail the development of American Sea-power with enthu- 
siasm, on the agreeable assumption that War between 
“‘ English-speaking nations” is “unthinkable.” Possibly, 
but it is the only war of which American naval megalo- 
maniacs ever think. The Navy of a mighty, invulnerable, 
self-sustaining country is not a weapon of defence, as attack 
is not threatened from any quarter. It must, therefore, be 
a weapon of offence. Its authors make no concealment as 
to its objective. It is only English politicians and journa- 
lists who do. 


DurinG the past month a suggestive sidelight has been 
thrown upon the probable user of Naval Supremacy should 
Neptune’s trident ultimately find itself in the 
fist of U.S.A., as also upon the real meaning 
of “the freedom of the seas”’ in Washington eyes. This 
episode has been keenly canvassed in the Press on both sides 
of the Atlantic. An impartial summary of the facts was 
given to the House of Commons on April 15th by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, our Foreign Minister, whom no one can accuse 
of unduly pressing the American Government. In the 
early morning of March 20th a Canadian schooner, I’m 
Alone, which had cleared from Belize, in British Honduras, 
for Bermuda, met the United States revenue cutter Walcott 
off the coast of Louisiana at a spot that is alleged by the 
United States preventive authorities to be 500 miles off the 
I’m Alone’s course to Bermuda. The United States Govern- 
ment likewise alleges that when the Walcott met I’m Alone 
the latter was within the limits prescribed by Article ITI of 
the Convention for the Regulation of Liquor Traffic that we 
signed at Washington in January 1924, which greatly 
extended the American right of search. This is one of 
several facts in dispute, as the gallant and capable Captain 
of the I’m Alone (Captain Randell), an officer of brilliant war 
distinction, stoutly maintains that he was outside American 
jurisdiction. He therefore declined to obey Walcott’s order 
to heave-to and was apparently able to show a clean paif 
of heels to his pursuer. But another and, presumably, 
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faster American Revenue cutter, Dexter, took up the running 
and ultimately two days after the original encounter, i.e. on 
March 22nd, being then some 200 miles out to sea, I’m 
Alone was sunk by Dexter, to whom the Captain of I’m 
Alone very properly refused to surrender, assuming he was 
right in declining the earlier challenge of Walcott, while in 
any event his position was on any theory appreciably 
stronger 200 miles from the American coast than it had been 
in shore. When the I’m Alone sank, her devoted com- 
mander and his crew were thrown into the sea, which was 
“running moderately high,” but were able to reach Walcott 
or Dexter and were picked up by one or other of those 
vessels, Unfortunately the bo’sun of I’m Alone “did not 
react to artificial respiration on board the Walcott and died.” 


As the strictures of many American newspapers on these 
high-handed proceedings were adequate to the occasion, it is 
' unnecessary for us to say what we think of 
eeey an incident that vividly recalls the Germans 
at their best or worst. Nevertheless Mr. 

Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), with all the arrogance of a multi-billionaire, did 
not hesitate to pronounce American action justifiable before 
he had any chance of ascertaining the facts. The crew of 
I’m Alone were taken as prisoners to New Orleans and put 
on trial, but on April 9th all charges against them were 
withdrawn—a development that makes Mr. Mellon look 
somewhat foolish, As the sunken vessel was on the 
Canadian Register it devolved on the new Canadian Minister 
of Washington, “‘ acting upon instructions from His Majesty’s 
Government in Canada ’’—according to present jargon—to 
take the matter up with the Washington Government. As 
Sir Austen Chamberlain informed the House of Commons, 
“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom had 
previously been notified by His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada of their intentions, and His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Washington was authorized to inform the United States 
Secretary of State on the delivery of the Canadian note, that 
they shared the views of His Majesty’s Government in 
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Canada, and desired to support the action taken by them.” 
So far the British public have not been allowed to know— 
four weeks after the “‘ hot pursuit” or murder on the high 
seas, as the case may be—the case presented by the Canadian 
Government, which we sincerely hope will be successful in 
obtaining redress from the United States. It is suggested 
that Canadians understand American psychology better 
than we do, which is perhaps not saying very much, and 
that as Washington is less averse to meeting any legitimate 
Canadian claim than in our case, the Canadian Minister may 
obtain a diplomatic success that would have been beyond 
the range of the British Embassy. We shall be among the 
first to congratulate him in that eventuality, and we trust 
this anticipation may be realized. There are, however, those 
who aver that the Washington Politicians will seek, after 
their wont, to confuse the issue by mixing up the l’m 
Alone with some other question on which they seek conces- 
sions from Canada and set off the one against the other. 
The Opposition at Ottawa will presumably keep a sharp 
look-out on any settlement that may be made, as they must 
be fully alive to the possibilities presented by the present 
conjuncture in the two adjoining capitals. 


THE death of Marshal Foch, on March 20th, caused no less 
grief in England than in France—he is indeed mourned 
Foch throughout the civilized world as the great 

soldier who knew how to turn defeat into 
victory and thus repelled one of the deadliest dangers that 
ever threatened Western Europe. The British Ambassador 
aptly expressed British sentiments towards our Commander- 
in-Chief, in the final phase of the Great War, when, on hearing 
the sad news he informed the Marshal’s family that in his 
country, “ which has not the privilege of numbering Foch 
among her sons, he will be mourned as a national hero.” 
The Prime Minister eulogized this “‘ great Christian, great 
gentleman, and great man.” On some topics there are not 
two opinions—among these are the genius, the fame, the 
character of one of the acknowledged captains of all time, 
who combined indomitable will and matchless courage with 
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insight that amounted to genius, and rare humility that 
made his personality a delight to everyone who came in 
contact with him. At the height of his annus mirabilis— 
1918—-when he was suddenly invited to pull the Allied 
cause out of the fire, one of our most capable soldiers, closely 
associated with the victorious campaign, paid this remarkable 
tribute to the Generalissimo: “‘ Foch thinks a fortnight ahead 
of other people.” That was the secret of his success—he 
was always a student, a learner, a thinker who realized that 
human problems can only be solved by effort—a pessimist 
in preparation, an unconquerable optimist in action—in 
this respect a man after Napoleon’s heart. France honoured 
him while he lived, and reveres him now that he is dead. 
Her only regret, as it is also ours, is that Foch who, like 
Washington, was great in Peace as in War, did not have more 
say when it came to prescribing the terms by which alone 
the fruits of victory could be secured. As the foremost 
Fighting man of his age, he had a keener grasp of the essentials 
than Talking men and Writing men from overseas, who were 
more concerned with their fads and fancies than with the 
Security of Europe against another such catastrophe. 


THE dovecotes of the League of Nations at Geneva were 
lately fluttered by an American millionaire who “ butted 
in” with a proposal that brought stern 
pete os rebuke upon his devoted head from Lord 
eace statin 
Preservers Cushendun and other Bigwigs. It seems 
curious that while Washington Politicians 
of every denomination regard the League of Nations as some 
unclean thing they must not touch with a barge-pole— 
although it was invented and thrust upon Europe by 
American statesmanship—American citizens of both sexes 
congregate en masse in and around Geneva and are, indeed, 
the only foreign tourists who make it a place of pilgrimage. 
The latest unofficial American contribution to its august 
deliberations took the form of a memo from an aerial 
enthusiast, Mr. Clifford B. Harmon, one of those expatriated 
Americans who live in Paris, where he has amused himself 
by founding ‘“‘The International League of Aviators.” 
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This enterprising gentleman conceived the happy idea, as it 
seems to us, of writing a letter to the President of the pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission—who happens to be a 


Dutchman, M. Loudon—which was read out en pleine - 


comité, pointing out that the Millennium of Peace on earth and 
Goodwill among men would be at hand if the League of 
Nations only had at its disposal a sufficiency of bombing 
aeroplanes with which to annihilate any nation that 
threatened to disturb the peace of the world. As the 
pundits of the League are manifestly unable to devise any 
means of fulfilling its major purpose, namely, to prevent 
another Great War, so far from resenting extraneous sug- 
gestions they should welcome the aid of Mr. Clifford B. 
Harmon or anybody else who can contribute one positive, 
practical suggestion towards the preservation of peace. It 
is undeniable that supposing any Jingo Government, whether 
in Berlin, Moscow, or even Washington, realized that the 
moment it attacked any neighbour it would be over- 
whelmed and obliterated by a vast cloud of bombers in the 
service of the League of Nations, the hotheads would pause 
in their contemplated aggression, and the League would have 
justified its existence. The only obstacle to this elementary 
solution of the War problem is that no one has sufficient 
confidence in the League to provide it with an independent 
Air]Force, as there is no guarantee that it would be used by 
the right people against the wrong people. 


Business men frequently complain of the unbusinesslike 
methods of Responsible Statesmen as imposing a heavy 
. handicap on British trade. They generally 
“Cee give us to understand that were there more 
business men in our Government the latter 

would function better. It is not often that the Politicians 
have the laugh over their critics as in the care of the posse 
comitatus of business “‘ optimists’ who lately visited Russia 
under the auspices of an “ Anglo-Russian Committee” 
that has received much advertisement during the last few 
weeks. To the tune of 80 strong, representing more than 


100 firms, at a personal cost of from £100 to £200 (taking | 
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the figures of the Daily Mail, April 23rd, which had 
endeavoured to save these well-meaning tourists from 
themselves), our innocents descended upon the Soviet 
with a view to reopening trade relations and in the confident 
expectation of booking huge orders for British goods. It 
would be interesting to know the genesis of these illusions 
and delusions that fired misguided enthusiasts, who honestly 
believed that they would effect a big coup. They gave all 
sceptics to understand that they were lacking in intelligence 
and patriotism in doubting the eagerness of Stalin & Co. 
to turn over a new leaf and enter the comity of Nations. 
To every warning a deaf and contemptuous ear was turned 
by those who were obsessed with the idea that they must 
succeed where everyone else had failed, and that a fresh 
chapter was about to be opened in Anglo-Russian relations. 
So far as can be judged from available evidence the fiasco 
was even more complete than pessimists contemplated, and 
it now looks as though the sole object of the Soviet in 
encouraging this enterprise was simply to gain kudos with 
their own disillusioned people through having a British 
Delegation coming cap in hand for favours. We supposed 
that at least their Russian hosts would humour their 
guests, and save their face and permit them to go home in 
good conceit with themselves. Not at all. The official 
spokesman of the Soviet Republic took the first opportunity, 
in a speech that was frank to the point of brutality, of 
declaring that the placing of Soviet orders in England 
depended in the first place on the resumption of diplomatic 
relations, and, secondly, on our financing such transactions! 
In other words, we were to buy our own goods from ourselves 
and hand them over to Soviet Russia, who would, no doubt, 
repudiate the debt. As a “ big-business man from the 
North of England” who had been roped into this booby- 
trap confessed to the Daily Mail: 


“It was a very disappointing trip. There is not one of 
us who has not come back very much disillusioned. Many 
of us are convinced that we were being used by the 
Bolsheviks or someone else as political cat’s-paws. 
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‘““T say that for this reason: We were told of phantom 
orders in the aggregate amounting to between £150,000,000 
and £200,000,000 during the next five years, but, as the 
public already knows, the Soviets first demanded political 
recognition, long trade credits, and a big loan to Moscow 
raised in London.” 


The only “‘ firm order” brought home by the 80 is said to be 
for ten tons of paper, but when, if ever, will this be paid for? 


Ir seems only the other day that The Times addressed an 
earnest exhortation to Mr. Baldwin to devote the leisure of his 
» trip to Canada to reflecting on the problem of 

Reconstructing his Cabinet with the object 
of rejuvenating and reinvigorating its deliberations—making 
it less inclined to procrastinate and more disposed to decide. 
A similar process might be usefully applied to both Shadow 
Cabinets of the Opposition, for in truth all the Front 
Benches tend to become stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Hence the general ‘‘ apathy ” of which politicians frequently 
complain without being aware that its source lies in them- 
selves. Optimists imagined that such an appeal to the 
Prime Minister from such a quarter, which was assumed to 
be more or less inspired, would be followed on his return by 
those salutary changes in Downing Street that were already 
overdue. Not being optimists in such matters we did not 
share these anticipations and, needless to say, nothing hap- 
pened. Ministers jogged along much as before, only rather 
more so. Mr. Baldwin is emphatically a man who prefers 
to endure the ills he has rather than fly to those he knows 
not of. He cannot see that anything is amiss with the 
Cabinet of his own composition, and would always prefer 
the familiar furniture to which he is accustomed, just as he 
enjoys the familiar scenery of Worcestershire more than 
Alps or Pyrenees. Once more there has been talk of 
‘*‘ reconstructing”? our enormous Cabinet and, once more, 
nothing has come of it. Profiting by its previous disap- 
pointment, The Times has swung completely round (see 
leading article, April 16th), and is to-day as insistent on 
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leaving things as they are as formerly in demanding change. 
While recognizing that ‘‘ nearly every Administration suffers 
in the end at least as much from the boredom of the public 
as from any positive failure,” and recognizing that ‘in the 
present instance a remarkable four years’ record of steady 
constructive work is unquestionably being obscured by a 
sense of dreary familiarity with the men who have done it,” 
not all of whom “have been individually and conspicuously 
successful,” while some of them are old and some of them 
are notoriously tired and stale,’ nevertheless, according to 
The Times, “‘ those of us who pressed long ago for such a 
reconstruction and have never ceased to regret that it was 
continually postponed, cannot fairly be accused of incon- 
sistency if we are now convinced that the opportunity for 
reconstruction before the General Election has definitely 
passed.” 


ANYTHING less convincing than The T'imes’s reason for this 
volte-face we do not remember to have read. It now begs 
Mr. Baldwin to turn a deaf ear to all sugges- 
tions of reconstruction on grounds “ that must 
appeal to a prudent and practical leader. . . . Supposing, 
after all, that he were to decide to-morrow that a dozen or 
half a dozen, or even a couple of his colleagues, were making 
a bad impression on the public, whether from age or from 
weariness or from sheer loquacity, would their dismissal 
strengthen their own zeal, or that of their personal adherents, 
for the fight ? Supposing that he were to fill their places 
even with the best of the younger men of the present 
Parliament, would he be safe for the next few weeks from 
some youthful blunder which inexperience might excuse but 
the lapse of time could no longer correct?” He could not 
even be certain “‘ that the new Ministers would find a place 
in the new Parliament” and it would “ suggest ingratitude 
rather than efficient leadership; it would be singularly unlike 
Mr. Baldwin.” It would, indeed, and needless to say, there 
is no more chance of reconstruction to-day, when it is 
opposed by The Times, than there was yesterday, when it 
was urged by our contemporary. To be told that a vast 
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Cabinet suffering from staleness would jeopardize its existence 
by importing youth, which would have a better chance than 
middle-aged and rather effete Mandarins, of appealing to 
the youth with which Ministers have flooded the register, 
will strike many persons as a singularly feeble plea from 
professed believers in “reconstruction.”” Any Member or 
Minister is liable to lose his seat in such a gamble as the 
present. The whole of the sitting 615 M.P.s might fail to 
be reseated, but there is no more reason that a new Minister, 
young, hopeful, enthusiastic and, possibly, gifted with 
imagination so lacking in the 21, should be cast out by his 
constituents rather than those who have been tried and 
found wanting. If the head of a Government is simply to 
be governed by “ gratitude’? towards colleagues who have 
sat in his Cabinet, he should never make any change under 
any circumstances, however much it may be demanded by 
Party and National interests. This is the familiar thesis, 
‘once in office, always in office,” which is one bane of our 
political system that keeps many square men in round holes 
and round men in square holes, and is responsible for the 
development of the Unsinkable Politician. It is quite 
certain that if The Times’s plea for stagnation during the 
General Election is heeded we shall have stagnation after- 
wards. The Prime Minister who dislikes change would be 
able to say in the event of our Party securing another 
majority: “‘ As the country has expressed emphatic approval 
of us as we are, I cannot for the life of me conceive the 
need for discarding any of my band of brothers.” It is 
only before and during a Dissolution that Conservative 
opinion counts with the powers that be—directly they have 
achieved, or preserved, office they begin playing up to their 
opponents and incline to ignore their followers until another 
Dissolution is on the horizon. We need not, however, lie 
awake at night worrying over Reconstruction, as whether it 
takes place before or after the General Election, or not at 
all, it is of relatively small moment because the only 
Reconstruction that would be of any use would need to be 
much more thorough than any of our Right Honourables 
contemplate at any time. 
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Our whole political system, indeed, requires overhauling 
from the top downwards, as does our fiscal and financial 

policy. Of this there is no prospect whatso- 
—: ne ever whether the Conservatives, Socialists, or 
Liberals win the General Election and either 
form independent or “ Coalition’? Governments. Post-war 
Politicians of all Parties have much more in common than 
they realize, and though they live by belabouring their 
opponents and each Party affects to regard the rule of any 
other as “ruinous” for the Nation and Empire, once they 
have obtained office there is relatively little difference between 
their proceedings. Whatever they may say on platforms, or 
their faithful organs may urge on their behalf, there is 
striking similarity between the Front Benchers upon those 
problems of Government that most keenly interest them. 
This we shall appreciate early next month whatever be the 
issue of the Leap in the Dark—whether the “ Ins”’ remain 
where they are, or some combination of “‘ Outs” takes their 
place, or, alternatively, the Ins are kept in either by Socialist 
support against the Liberals, or by Liberal support against 
the Socialists. Any such development would necessitate 
“reconstruction ’’ in a different sense to that visualized by 
The Times. But whoever is master of the situation in the 
new Parliament, whether Mr. Stanley Baldwin as the leader 
of victorious Conservatives outnumbering both Oppositions, 
or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as the head of a Socialist 
majority, or Mr. Snowden as Prime Minister of a Lib.-Lab. 
Coalition, or Mr. Lloyd George in a like position, the single 
idea of the Politician “‘ sent for” by the King will be to form 
the largest possible Cabinet in order to satisfy the “ claims ” 
—i.e. minister to the amour propre—of his colleagues. 
There will be another Twenty-one or may be Twenty-two, if 
not Twenty-three. It is these colossal Cabinets that render 
British Government so terribly inefficient and expensive 
and make it virtually impossible to get any big move that 
would give us a chance of getting out of the Slough of 
Despond which Politicians generally deplore, but for which 
they are mainly responsible by the unworkable system they 
so jealously guard. 
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Next to the formation of a maximum Cabinet, our old or 
new taskmasters, whatever their political complexion, will 

be anxious to extract the maximum of taxes 
Le 4 from the pockets of the British people. It is 

only on the eve of Dissolution that there is 
any show of “economy” when “electioneering Budgets ” 
are produced. At other times Politicians of all Parties are 
at one in regarding national expenditure as their primary 
duty and Retrenchment as one of those exploded shibboleths 
that have gone the way of other relics of Early Victorianism. 
After four years of Conservative Administration the only 
serious cut in the Estimates to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can point in his valedictory address is on National 
Defence. In no other Department has there been any 
appreciable attempt in that direction, while in many there 
has been reckless waste and commitments have been made 
in several spheres that are only intelligible on the assumption 
that Responsible Statesmen honestly regard themselves as 
far more qualified to spend the taxpayers money than the 
taxpayers. This explains the enigma that puzzles some, 
namely, why our Governments become increasingly expensive 
and the burden of taxation ever more onerous. Mr. 
Churchill seeks refuge in the suggestion that any change of 
tyrants must be for the worse for the taxpayers—which we 
do not dispute for a moment, seeing that Socialists glorify 
taxation per se and regard it as a method for transferring 
the property of the ‘‘ Haves” to the ‘‘ Have-Nots,” while 
Liberals, under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, are 
pledged to a fantastic scheme of public relief works which 
must make the last state of “the Toad under the Harrow ” 
worse than his first state. His Majesty’s present Ministers 
have clearly found economy unattainable except as regards 
Navy and Army, although Conservatives profess to have 
some regard for the taxpayer. Either they, or their suc- 
cessors, will find it equally impracticable. To the Socialist 
Economy is “ unthinkable,”’ while the Liberals are only dis- 
cussing expenditure, though both “ Progressive Parties” 
might be willing to scrap the British Navy and the British 
Army on the pretext that future wars will be decided in the 
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or air. The taxpayer, in any event, remains the Toad under 
ill the Harrow. Public expenditure will continue to go up— 
es never down. 


is THE only choice offered the Toad under the Harrow to-day 
= is between the £800,000,000 Budget of the Churchills, the 


re £900,000,000 of the Lloyd Georges, and the 
ry } haga £1,000,000,000 Budget of the Snowdens. 
hs Anyone in any Party who dares suggest a 
n. £600,000,000 Budget is deemed a “ crank ”’ and is lucky to 
ly escape incarceration. Nevertheless we shall continue, in 
he season and out of season, to press our view upon our readers 


al in the hope that gradually enlightenment may prevail and a 
ny group be ultimately formed in the Conservative Party that 


re will work for the reform of the present monstrous régime 
de which no country can afford, least of all one whose basic 
on industries are in the condition of ours. Wherever we look 
as abroad, whether across the Atlantic or at Germany, France, 
he or Italy, we find nothing approaching the scandal that 
1e, meets us in Downing Street and Whitehall. No one with 
ve any regard for the facts will be heard to aver that during 
[r. the last ten years our post-war Cabinets have functioned 
of better, or protected our interests more shrewdly, than those 
we of Washington, Paris, Berlin, or Rome in their respective 
ify communities. It would be laughable, were it less tragic, to 
ng note the protracted series of gaffes that have made Great 
ile Britain the most taxed, the most unemployed, the most 
ire threatened and easily bullied of any Great Power, and the 
ch one most ready to capitulate to any foreign Government. 
Aa It is not that our people are either stupid or cowardly, so 
T'S there must be something radically wrong with a system that 
ds results in the monopoly of power by Parliamentarians, who 
ve though individually men of ability, intelligence, experience, 
1c and occasionally public spirit, are so devoid of any faculty of 
ist forethought or foresight that they “let us down” all over 
lis- the world in a manner that would horrify them if they 
5” stopped to think. That is the key to the fiasco of Downing 


ish Street. It has no thinking department. It is nobody’s 
the business, whether Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
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Donald, or Mr. Baldwin be in office, to invite their colleagues 
to pause before perpetrating some gratuitous blunder. To 
take only five of many glaring follies into which successive 
Cabinets allowed themselves to be inveigled that would have 
been avoided by Statesmen who paused: 


1. (a) The pledge given to President Wilson in October 
1918 to waive all British claims for war costs against 
Germany without bringing our American debt into the 
account. 

(b) The abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
1921. 

2. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s fatuous “relations ”’ with 
Moscow in 1924 that could only damage this Govern- 
ment and the Socialist cause in this country and as a 
matter of history brought it to grief. 

3. (a) The present Government’s adoption of the Gold 
Standard in 1925 under Anglo-American financial and 
bureaucratic pressure without any pre-consideration by 
the Cabinet. 

(b) The Leap in the Dark in 1928, when 53 million 
more women were enfranchised, of whom the vast 
majority neither desired nor needed the vote. 


SPEAKING generally of this lamentable decade since the 
Allied and Associated Fighting men won the Great War, 
our Talking men and Writing men, under 
Government auspices have been busily 
engaged in scaling down our victory, and 
British statesmanship has insisted on our country’s com- 
porting itself as though we were a defeated and decadent 
nation and the British taxpayer the common milch cow. 
We observe no similar attitude either in President Coolidge, 
President Hoover, President Hindenburg, Monsieur Poincaré, 
or Signor Mussolini. Their idea always seems to be to do 
the best they can for their own nation and their own 
nationals. They are not “ Internationalists” but 100 per 
cent. Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians, as the 
case may be. They do not exhort their people to “ repress 
the tiger’ and emulate the rabbit. At every International 


Key to 
Mystery 
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Conference other Great Powers are represented by men 
exclusively animated by the idea of doing their utmost for 
their own country. We are less happily situated, and come 
off much worse because every concession is made by us, 
though we get no credit for it, but are usually blackguarded 
for not doing more, and not infrequently the domestic 
critics of our Government join in the hue and cry abroad. 
Why this thusness? How have we drifted into this false 
position of being the world’s whipping boy and universal 
provider? What is the key to the mystery? From all we 
can learn of the functioning of our Government in recent 
years, we believe it to be the dissipation of responsi- 
bility over the enormous personnel that periodically meets 
in Cabinet Councils. What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and the last word is often with the 
office boy. 


Any serious Reformer reviewing recent events and 
examining present conditions would arrive at the following 
The Big Five conclusions after comparing the British and 

other systems of Government. The Cabinet 
must be reduced to a reasonable figure that would 
preserve a sense of responsibility in its members, who 
would then be unable to excuse themselves on the plea 
“That was decided by a Committee of the Cabinet to which 
I did not belong.” Policy should be relegated to no com- 
mittee but settled in the Cabinet itself, which is a Committee 
that exists for that exclusive purpose. Its hopeless extrava- 
gance is due to the fact that it has been allowed to dwindle 
into a collection of overworked Heads of Departments who 
are so absorbed in the business of their overwhelming 
offices that few Ministers have any leisure, inclination or, 
it may be, aptitude, for questions of general policy that are 
left to the haphazard. The present Government has had 
no general policy. It has frequently wobbled from one side 
of the road to the other. It was more than difficult to 
anticipate the line it would take on any given question. 
Our Cabinet system may once have worked tolerably amid 
totally different conditions. It is ruined by excessive 
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Departmentalism. The Prime Minister has sunk into the 
Chairman of an incongruous collection of Departmentalists, 
whose interests and energies are confined to administration. 
They cannot tackle Policy. The solution is obviously to 
take the Departments out of the Cabinet and thus enable 
both institutions to discharge their proper functions. There 
would then be coherence in the Cabinet, reduced to say Five 
Ministers, who would be free to apply themselves to the main 
business of Government unharassed and unhampered by 
the devouring demands of the Departments. The Big Five, 
if wise, would begin by rationing themselves as a preliminary 
to rationing the necessary Departments, which is the key 
to Retrenchment, and suppressing the superfluous ones. 
It is idle to expect economy from a Cabinet of Depart- 
mentalists naturally ambitious to spend as much public 
money as they can lay hands on—which estops them from 
questioning the Estimates of colleagues who would make the 
easy retort que messieurs les assassins commencent. 


THERE is no possibility of retrenching public expenditure 
under a system that puts a premium on extravagance and 

a Treasury “control” that stimulates any 
i: awn of feeling except economy by preventing the 

diversion of savings under one head of 
Departmental Estimates to some other purpose in the same 
office. The Treasury is indeed the arch-enemy of thrift in 
the public service. Reformers would introduce order into 
the present chaos by substituting for Treasury “ control ” 
a simple system of rationing the various Departments which 
would be immensely encouraged to economize when it was 
made clear that whatever was saved on the Swings could be 
expended on the Roundabouts, always provided the aggre- 
gate was not exceeded. Our new Cabinet, having rationed 
itself at some rational figure on French and Italian lines— 
both nations getting much better value for their money 
from their politicians than we do from ours—would be in an 
irresistible position to ration the Departments which in 
their turn would find the task of pruning the Estimates 
comparatively easy when they realized that the era of 
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extravagance had been superseded by an era of economy, 
and that bureaucratic promotion and status would no 
longer depend as to-day on the size of the staff, but on its 
smallness. The taxpayer would then no longer be regarded 
as common butt and under strenuous Cabinet pressure taxes 
of all kinds, direct and indirect, would steadily decline—a 
process that would of itself substantially promote produc- 
tion—nowadays paralysed by overhead charges of all kinds— 
alleviate unemployment and leave more money in the pockets 
of the people to be spent as they wished and not as politicians 
predicate. With our obsolete fiscal and financial systems— 
which are at least fifty years behind the times—overhauled 
and modernized in the light of universal human experience 
there would be little difficulty in making substantial remis- 
sions of taxation which are now pronounced “‘ unthinkable ” 
simply because the Mandarins refuse to think about them. 
We need not reiterate what we have said previously on this 
score. Where there is a will there is always a way—where 
there is no will there is no way. Without a complete change 
of heart in Downing Street nothing can be done, but with 
such a change all things are possible and the Mother Country 
and the British Dominions would enter on a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity under Imperial Statesmanship worthy 
of the name. 


Despite the prodigious preliminary puffing of many news- 
papers, Mr. Churchill’s fifth, and, we trust, final, Budget, 

roved to be a tame and commonplace 
Bulget No. 5 “ao This was all the more denbeseinitais 
to optimists who had been excited by the ecstasies of the 
Press to imagine that at long last the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would do something to justify, or at any rate 
explain, the Prime Minister’s action in entrusting our 
national finances to him. There was, of course, a theatrical 
mise en scéne on Budget Day (April 15th) and an army of 
snap-shotters to immortalize the triumphal progress of the 
conquering hero across Palace Yard. There was subse- 
quently a portentous oration lasting many hours and 
covering more columns of Hansard than we can count, 
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after which the usual flowers were handed around the 
Front Benches, and leader-writers proceeded to pile it on, 
The Times discovering “‘ Virgilian touches ” in Mr. Churchill’s 
performance. Admirers allege that he had devoted no less 
than three weeks to polishing up his periods. It is a woeful 
waste of time, as with all the good-will in the world probably 
not 1 in 10,000 of the new electorate of 28,000,000 so much 
as read a summary of any Parliamentary speech, and of the 
minute minority who attempt to do so a yet smaller fraction 
share the orator’s view that the contents of a Budget are 
infinitely less important than the speech with which it is 
“opened.” I’ instead of luxuriating in his own words and 
phrases for thr-e weeks, and wondering how every sentence 
would sound when spoken in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Churchill had sat down for one day to the crucial problems 
of Retrenchment, Safeguarding, Unemployment, the Taxa- 
tion of the Foreigner, Deflation, Industrial and Empire 
development, we could have spared the “ Virgilian touches ” 
and might possibly have got something worth having. As it 
was we were presented with a Budget that any intelligent 
Treasury Clerk could have devised on the instruction to 
mix a little Electioneering water with his bureaucratic wine. 
Never has any Budget fallen flatter. Even the Stock 
Exchange, thoroughly Conservative and generally hopeful, 
could make so little of it that Conservative Stock (in the 
General Election Market called ‘‘ Majorities”’) actually 
drooped. 


THE Budget was preceded by the announcement of 4 
realized surplus on the expiring year of about £18,000,000, 

and though it is customary for laudatory 
The Lady articles to greet such announcements, from 
with the en: \ satieasiliieaas lee. ect 
Ted-cup e taxpayers’ standpoint a surplus is 0 

more a subject of congratulation than 4 
deficit. It simply indicates miscalculation in the tax- 
gatherers and the extraction of £18,000,000 more from his 
depleted pockets than our voracious Government requires. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer finally balanced his Budget 
at these stupendous figures: 
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Revenue .. re as .. £826,680,000 
Expenditure wip ah .. 822,584,000 
Surplus .. os ‘id “9 £4,096,000 


In other words, public expenditure in this year of grace 
1929 is about £160,000,000 more than our total National 
Debt fifteen years ago. It might have been supposed that 
those who term themselves Responsible Statesmen would 
be in sackcloth and ashes over the manner in which our 
national resources are squandered. By no means. Our 
present spendthrifts pat themselves violently on the back 
because expenditure is not higher, and warn us of the worse 
fate in store for every Toad under the Harrow, in the event 
of the electors being so idiotic as to discard their noble and 
thrifty selves. There is, needless to say, no remission of 
income tax such as sanguine journalists anticipate every 
year. There was never any chance of it with the bottomless 
pit of the Sinking Fund that sinks the taxpayer but not 
the National Debt, if we may credit those financial pundits 
and purists who demand still more Sinking Fund. The 
income taxpayer is beneath contempt from the electioneering 
point of view, seeing that he is now less than one in ten of 
the electorate. Indeed, the once omnipotent man in the 
street is also gradually fading away under the tidal wave 
of Flappers. His place is taken by “the lady with the 
tea-cup,” who is to be captivated by the total remission 
of all tea duties—one of those cheaper forms of electioneering 
that do not always achieve their object, and in this case 
all the more regrettable because an opportunity of pre- 
serving a valued preference on Empire tea is wantonly 
thrown away by Mr. Churchill, who left our Party once 
before to fight against Imperial Preference, and is now 
allowed to resume his campaign inside our Cabinet. 


Tut Betting Tax has likewise gone by the board as book- 
makers were lending too many motor-cars to Socialist 
Candidates at By-elections. There is also a small con- 
eession to Publicans by the reduction of Excise duty on 
on-licences, while off-licence holders will be free to sell half- 
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bottles of spirits. Railway Companies receive the small boon 
of the repeal of the out-of-date Railway Passenger Duty. 

The revolting farmers—who have given some 
i evidence of political power—are to be placated 

by an immediate instalment of de-rating, 
which the Government had stoutly refused to grant until 
October Ist. On the other hand, brewers, distillers, and 
tobacco manufacturers will be subjected to increased licence 
duties as a set-off to their de-rating. The motor world is 
distinctly disappointed, as it was expecting substantial con- 
cessions—the motor-cyclist sees the 30s. duty extended from 
200-lb. cycles to 224-lb. cycles. There is to be an extension 
of telephone call offices at rural post-offices and railway- 
stations, and an extra grant of 15 per cent. towards road 
schemes on which half the workers come from depressed 
areas, a slight modification of some Stamp Duties, a small 
concession to fishermen re harbour dues, etc. Anyone 
disposed to cavil at such a Budget as being inadequate to 
the occasion can console himself by perusing Mr. Churchill’s 
panegyric on himself for pegging us down once more to 
the good old Gold Standard, which many persons, who are 
not all fools, rank with the General Strike as a capital 
industrial calamity. 


THE Prime Minister followed up the Budget—which fell as flat 
as a pancake—by a speech at the Theatre Royal, Drury 

Lane (April 18th), in which he gave a repre 
The sentative gathering of the Conservative Party 
Speech © an outline of the programme on which we are 

to fight the General Election. Earnest appeals 
had been addressed to Mr. Baldwin to come out with 4 
bold constructive policy such as Joseph Chamberlain would 
have provided at such a juncture, and that would have 
appealed to the imagination and fired the enthusiasm of the 
vast new electorate that was called into being last year. 
It was alleged that Mr. Lloyd George’s wildcat scheme of 
dumping the unemployed on to the Roads had, in the absence 
of any alternative, made a considerable impression on thought- 
less voters, and that unless the Conservatives responded 
with something striking if not sensational, the Welsh Wizard 
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might capture enough seats to place both the other Parties 
at his mercy. Mr. Baldwin ignored such suggestions—he 
resolved to fight the Liberals on his own lines of Govern- 
ment Performance v. Opposition Promises. These were his 
opening words, the reception of which by his audience 
left nothing to be desired : 


“Mr. Lloyd George has made a statement that the 
Liberal Party is the party of promise. I accept that, and I 
am no competitor. That has for years been the dividing 
line between our great parties. We are performers, and 
while others are searching for policies to meet an emergency 
which is not likely to arise we on our part, have been 
immersed in the great struggle for years, for the continuance 
of the policy in which we are engaged. 

. “We shall continue the process that is now going on— 
that of conquering unemployment.” 


Much had already been achieved in ameliorating the 
industrial situation in which since the calamity of the 
General Strike a new atmosphere had been created ; 


“the partners in industry—the masters and the men—have 
been getting together, and little enough attention has been 
paid to this fact—that the time lost owing to industrial 
disputes in the last two years has been far, far less than in 
any single recorded year since the records began forty 
years ago.” 


The result of that new spirit had been “to put fresh life 
into our Industrialists,”” who had ‘ begun to tackle the re- 
organization of Industry which should have been tackled 
years before.” Thanks to this process 


“we are recovering in the world our competitive power, 
our trade is definitely improving, and, provided that no 
cataclysm of any kind in the way of a sudden reversal or 
alteration of industrial policy in this country occurs, that 
progress will be maintained, and unemployment will con- 
tinue to fall.” 


Let us also remember 


“the remarkable fact that if you take the average un- 
employment figures in the pre-war years you will find that 
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the great excess existing now is due to the loss of foreign 
markets, and to what I hope is only a temporary cessation 
of emigration. The figures have been increased by a million 
owing to those two causes alone, but so solid are the foun- 
dations on which British industry now rests that half a 
million of that surplus has already been absorbed in industry, 
and I have every hope . . . that the figures will shrink to 
normality.” 


It was, added the Prime Minister, the policy of the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ to get men into permanent employment rather than 
using palliatives.”’ In pursuance of this Ministers were 
endeavouring to promote emigration to the Dominions, to 
transfer men “from the Black spots to districts where they 
can get work,” to establish “‘ unemployment centres ”’ for 
juveniles who could thus be passed into industry; likewise 
to form training-centres at which “ by intensive training ” 
men could learn some other kind of work as the reorganiza- 
tion of business pressed “‘ heavily and cruelly on those for 
whom there was noroom.” Industry must be “‘ humanized ” 
as well as reorganized, but these were matters in which the 
Government could not usefully interfere. 


THE speaker declared that in their anxiety to help Industry, 
Ministers had examined every conceivable scheme, rejecting 
« Terrified ” all those that involved large borrowing because 
they were “‘ terrified of any form of inflation ” 
that might increase the cost of living which “we have 
suddenly reduced ”’—ex hypothesi by Deflation. But, we 
would ask, if Deflation be a sound and statesmanlike policy, 
why not solve all our economic problems by deflating the 
currency to the point at which there is no money left? Then 
everything would cost nothing, as there would be nothing 
to buy it with. We confess to being as “‘ terrified ” of Defla- 
tion as the Prime Minister and the predominant section of 
his colleagues are of Inflation. We regard the capture of 
the Cabinet and the control of policy by the Bank of England 


and the Treasury as an unspeakable calamity for the Con- | 
servative Party and the Country, because it implies that there _ 


is no prospect of that recasting of our obsolete and un- 
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workable system under moderate Conservative auspices, and 
the Socialists whenever they get a chance are likely to make 
an almighty mess of it. We gather from the context that 
De-rating is the daughter of Deflation, or as the Prime Minis- 
ter prefers to put it, the dread of Inflation fathered this 
“great scheme” that will reduce the overhead charges on 
industry by “‘ between £20,000,000 and £30,000,000 per 
year, the greatest assistance that has ever been given to 
industry in this country.” Ministers are, however, apt in 
expatiating on this benefaction to overlook the fact that 
the donors are not themselves, but the taxpayers, who would 
infinitely prefer that De-rating should be financed by a 
tall on imported foreign manufactured goods rather than 
by more taxation piled on to the Toad under the Harrow. Mr. 
Baldwin next disposed of “the Protectionist Red Herring”’ 
with which the Oppositions sought to beguile the public. 
He reread the terms of his letter to the Chief Conservative 
Whip last August, pledging the Government “ not to intro- 
duce Protection,” but merely to allow “‘ any manufacturing 
industry” to “present its case before the appropriate 
tribunal.” As we have never pretended to be enamoured 
of this specious method of saving face for a Cobdenite Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in an anti-Cobdenite Cabinet, it 
would be idle for us to affect enthusiasm for it now. The 
defence of basic industries against hostile dumping is not a 
judicial but a political and economic question, and therefore 
one that no Government worthy of the name should shelve 
on to any Tribunal. The reference to Safeguarding was 
followed by an allusion to some scheme of “‘ Modernizing 
the Railways” with which the Government were prepared 
“to work hand in hand” on lines that will in due time be 
revealed. 


Turnine to Agriculture as a subject that “ has caused, and is 
causing, much anxiety,” the Prime Minister once more 
declared Protection to be ‘‘ ruled out,’’ while 
subsidies were useless because no Government 
could guarantee their continuing (vide the 
fate of the Agriculture Act in the Coalition Government). 


Fair-play for 
Farmers 
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Therefore Ministers had resolved, as in the case of Industry, 
to reduce the overhead charges of the farmer, and this year’s 
Budget anticipated the de-rating of Agriculture of which 
Agriculturists would therefore now get the immediate 
benefit. This is a welcome boon for which the National 
Farmers’ Union deserve no little credit, as the independent 
attitude it has adopted in several constituencies —notably 
Lincolnshire and Cheshire—has at last moved the Govern- 
ment to dismount from its high horse and make the con- 
cession that had been flatly refused. After reciting other 
blessings conferred on Agriculture during the last four years, 
the Prime Minister made an announcement that cannot fail 
to cause keen satisfaction in rural England, Scotland, and 
Wales, where there was some soreness over the amount of 
foreign sustenance seemingly preferred by our Army and 
Navy Commissariat: 


““We have decided that during the six months from 
October to March, always an anxious time for the stock- 
keeper, the beef for the Army, for the Air Force, and for the 
Navy that are in home ports, shall all be of British home- 
killed meat. 

“‘To go one step farther—I must admit that it is experi- 
mental, but if the experiment be successful it may be useful— 
during the six months after the harvest we believe that it 
is quite practicable to stipulate in Army and Air Force 
contracts that at least 25 per cent. of the flour used in bread 
for these Services shall be flour milled from home wheat. 
We intend to bring that into effect.”’ 


This pledge will need implementing—in the jargon of the 
day—and as the bureaucracy are generally speaking Cob- 
denites, without constant watching and outside pressure 
there is a real risk of this popular undertaking becoming a 
dead letter. In every country but ours, in all Government 
buying, a substantial preference is given to the Home Pro- 
ducer. But in “ Free Trade ’” England the opposite principle 
prevails, and the preference is usually given to Foreigners on 
the flimsiest pretext. 
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HAVING said something calculated to appease the British 
Farmer, who was showing his teeth in several places, Mr. 
Baldwin “ briefly’ reviewed other parts of 
our policy, incidentally paying a warm tribute 
to the memorable work of the Minister of 
Health, whose capacity, grasp, lucidity, and public spirit 
are universally admired. We had made such progress in 
building houses 


Future 
Reforms 


“that the time has come to go forward farther and faster 
in the direction of clearing slums and of reconditioning 
them—that will be a task to which the new Government 
will devote the whole of its strength and mind after the 
Election.” 


The Ministerial record on Education equally ‘* bears the 
most intensive scrutiny,” and when continuing their innings 
after the Election a new Education Bill would be produced 
providing 


“a full course of higher education for all children in schools 
adequately equipped for the purpose and adequately staffed, 
and we want to see the linking completed of those schools 
not only with the universities, but with the technical col- 
leges, so that a connected education can be pursued right 
through from childhood to manhood by the new conception 
of technical education as now being worked out, and worked 
out after close consultation with commerce and industry, 
who are now alive fully to what it means for the welfare of 
the country.” 


This is a laudable object provoking cheers from appropriate 
quarters, though the enthusiasm of “the Toad under the 
Harrow’ is restrained by the reflection that he will be 
called upon to foot another gigantic bill. The Prime 
Minister’s reference to “‘ the non-provided schools,” i.e. what 
used to be called Voluntary Schools, will unquestionably 
cause satisfaction to the great public bound up with their 
maintenance, especially his undertaking: 


“We shall continue to base our future policy on the 
principle of equal partnership and impartial justice to all 
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types of school, and on equal opportunities for all children 
in all types of school.” 

*“Qur conception of education is not a bureaucratic 
one. We regard the State and the local authorities as the 
agents of the parents, and we believe in the teaching freedom 
of the individual schools.” 


In this connection we would direct the reader’s attention to 
Mrs. Hornyold’s excellent article farther on. 


THEN there was the question of Maternity, of which the 
crux was the proper care of the mother in her confinement. 


“‘ A great physician told me quite recently 


pre gma that if this were done, and if it were done 
Welfare in every case in the country—which I should 


like to see some day done—you would close 
half the women’s hospitals in Great Britain.” 


As the Maternity Benefit under the National Health Insur- 
ance is not being expended to the best possible advantage, 


“proposals are therefore under our consideration for 
making available to insured women, and to the uninsured 
wives of insured men, proper medical and midwifery services 
during pregnancy and childbirth, in addition to providing 
more cash payment on confinement.” 


This topic naturally brought the speaker to ‘“‘ Child Welfare.” 
He was “quite sure that the next advance to be made 
by the State is in the care of the children from the ages of 
1 to 5.” “* When we come in one of our first acts will be to 
form a strong Committee of Inquiry for this whole subject.” 


LEAVING the Social to return to the Industrial problem 
Mr. Baldwin defined the Conservative “ideal” as “the 
Thé ‘Lesiguee modernization of Industry at home and the 

multiplication of markets overseas.” This 
had caused Ministers “‘ to look once more at the development 


of our own Colonies,” not the self-governing Dominions | 
to which our greatest contribution must be “the best of | 


our people” and “such terms of preference’’ as we can 
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manage, but the Empire “ under our direct responsibility, 
and none of us are quite satisfied with the progress we have 
made”? owing to “our preoccupations at home.” It is 
something that Ministers should acknowledge their short- 
comings in this connection, though we cannot agree that 
domestic ‘‘ preoccupations’ are exclusively responsible for 
Imperial neglect. An enormous amount of time and energy 
have been wasted on the futilities of Geneva that have 
brought the world no nearer the Millennium than when 
President Wilson saddled Europe with his hobby. Respon- 
sible Statesmen are continually touring between Downing 
Street and the League of Nations without being able to 
report any substantial progress on any serious issue. All 
that has happened so far has been the opening of another 
great talking-shop in the heart of the Continent, of which, 
judging by Lord Cushendun’s recent protest, even the 
talkers are wearying. If a tithe of the attention that has 
been lavished on the Geneva League of Nations had been 
devoted to the consolidation and development of the British 
League of Nations, not only would the Mother Country and 
Dominions be appreciably more prosperous, but the peace of 
the world would be far more assured. This Swiss obsession 
has had a pernicious effect both upon British and Overseas 
statesmanship by suggesting that so long as the British 
Empire cuts a dash at Geneva and stands well with Scandi- 
navian Socialists and Norwegian explorers, every inter- 
Imperial tie can be allowed to go by the board; and 
as a consequence we see the centrifugal or separatist forces 
overtaking the centripetal or unifying forces, and Diplomatic 
Disunity deliberately stereotyped under the auspices of an 
Imperial Conference, to the glee of every unfriendly foreign 
Power who regards the gradual break-up of the King’s 
Dominions as the solution of their problem in world policy. 
It is lamentable for any Conservative Government—especially 
one whose Ministers regard themselves as “‘ Disraelians ”— 
to stand idly by, when not actively encouraging the Separatist 
trend. It is all the more astonishing in a Cabinet strongly 
recruited from the Midlands and containing professed 
believers in, and admirers of, the Chamberlain movement of 
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only a quarter of a century ago. If it be true that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is to replace Mr. Churchill at the Exchequer— 
supposing the Election goes as the Prime Minister prophesies 
—we may hope for better things. 


It must have been with some such change in mind that the 

Prime Minister pledged the Government to a policy of 

development in the Empire under our imme- 

Developing the diate control. As he told the Drury Lane 
a iggy audience: 

“Overseas, and particularly in Africa, 

we have territories of vast potentiality, and we want to help 


them to develop.” 


We had done something by Palestine and East African 
Loans, and must 


“see that further capital is forthcoming in the most con- 
venient form as the need arises from time to time for Colonies 
which obviously cannot finance their own development.” 


The “ present rate of progress ’’ was inadequate—the speaker 
might have added that it always will be so long as the 
Treasury is allowed to “hold up” every proposition and 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer regards it as an imperative 
obligation to thwart any proposal emanating from the 
Colonial Secretary. Among “further measures” indicated 
by the Prime Minister none is more important than the 
sympathetic co-operation of these two Departments which 
have been at loggerheads for four years. After hearing 
that the Government had come round to a policy of “ devel- 
oping our Imperial estate,” such as Joseph Chamberlain 
preached and practised, it was somewhat chilling to learn 
that “‘an Independent Commission” would be established 
““to watch over this matter, and to advise the Government 
on the most profitable use of these new resources for the 
development of our Colonial territories.” 


This means additional expense, interminable delay, and 
constant friction. We are already surfeited with Commis- 
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sions that roam all over the world in a vain endeavour to 
make up the mind of His Majesty’s Ministers on problems 
of policy that most of them are paid £5,000 per annum 
to tackle. East Africa, e.g., has been Commission riddled, 
and if this process continues it may become Commission 
ruined. An admirable speech by Lord Francis Scott, reported 
in the Correspondence Section, enables us to understand the 
impasse that has been brought about by too much Com- 
mission. The prospect of another called ‘‘ Independent,” 
not improbably composed of the High Brows of The Round 
Table, to sit in judgment on Colonial development is calculated 
to lower the temperature. 


WE feel under no temptation to emulate the prophets of 
the results of a General Election, which is one of the greatest 

gambles in the history of the country. We 
Preah ~ have not the faintest idea what will happen, 
and the conditions are such as to make the 
anticipations of the best informed as useless as those of the 
ignorant outsider. Were we compelled to bet some disagree- 
ably large sum we should not know what to do, as between 
the alternatives some form of stalemate strikes us as the most 
probable upshot of the prevailing apathy that embraces the 
non-political public which immensely outnumbers the ranks 
of the politicians, though few of the latter appreciate this 
patent fact. The Prime Minister, who is not given to bluffing, 
and we may be sure says what he thinks, told his supporters 
at Drury Lane Theatre that Disraeli won the General 
Election of 1874 ‘“‘with the same majority that we shall 
have in May.” As the then House of Commons was com- 
posed of 352 Conservatives, 242 Liberals, and 58 Nationals, 
the Disraelian majority was 52 over combined opponents. On 
this analogy and forecast the Baldwinian majority should be 
approximately 60 over the two Oppositions, or a net loss of 
about 50 Ministerial seats on present strength. Lord Rother- 
mere, on the other hand, fears a Socialist ‘‘landslide’’ unless 
Liberals and Conservatives coalesce, and regards an inde- 
pendent Conservative victory as out of the question. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has been somewhat euphemistically 
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christened “the Happy Warrior,” is confident that he will 
enjoy the delectable position of holding the balance of 
power in the new Parliament, and will thus have the choice 
either of keeping the Conservatives in or replacing them with 
the Socialists—always on his own terms, which are under- 
stood to include membership of any Government he supports. 


THE Stock Exchange apparently agrees with Mr. Lloyd 
George, judging by the fluctuation in the market on “ Election 
The results.” On April 19th (Primrose Day) the 


“Market” closing prices of a leading firm of jobbers were 
as follows: 
Present position, Latest quotations. 
Conservatives A .. 400 275-279 
Labour ?. ae LS E62 245-249 
Liberals.. .. 24 jy gg 86-90 
Independents RE ii, 7 4-6 


As was explained in the previous number, according to the 
Financial Times: 


“Dealings are in units of money—half a crown, five 
shillings, ten shillings, £1, £5, or more. If you bought £1 
worth of Conservatives at 280 and they were returned to 
power with, say, 300 seats, then you would be entitled to 
receive 20 times £1, or 20 times whatever other monetary 
unit you had dealt in. 

‘On the other hand, if the party secured only 260 seats, 
then you would have to pay out 20 times your original stake. 
If you sold a bear, then your position as regards gain or loss 
would, of course, be exactly reversed. Even should you 
close a deal at any time beforehand, no actual money will 
change hands until after the General Election.” 


The judgment of the Stock Exchange on a subject so 
remote from its ken as the sentiments of 28,000,000 Electors 
is no more infallible than any other judgment, and it is 
noteworthy that at the last General Election the Stock 
Exchange underrated Conservative prospects by more than 
100 seats. 
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THERE is one factor in the contest that is liable to be over- 
looked by ardent partisans of two of the three Parties who 

as Polling Day approaches will be con- 
Ag cae strained to work themselves up into an en- 

thusiasm for their Leaders that is somewhat 
artificial, The Conservatives have one decided pull over 
their opponents which even those who have been disappointed 
by the course of events freely acknowledge. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is not only much more popular, but he is far more 
likeable than those who seek to supplant him. He is entirely 
free from that vanity and conceit that makes so many 
prominent politicians unattractive. There is no touch of 
the ‘‘ careerist’’ in his composition or conduct. Greatness 
was thrust upon him entirely unsolicited and unsought, and 
those manceuvres and intrigues that are the hobby of not a 
few public men are so foreign to his nature that he is 
unconscious of them even when surrounded by them. Put 
him down in any company of Britons, of any class, in any 
part of the world, and everybody of either sex would be 
instinctively drawn towards him. He is said to have a 
similar effect on the great gatherings who only hear him 
through loud-speakers. Compared with his natural, un- 
affected simplicity some other Responsible Statesmen appear 
to be poseurs or tricksters who are obviously out to “ im- 
press”? or hoodwink their hearers. Mr. Lloyd George, by 
describing Mr. Bonar Law as “ honest to the verge of sim- 
plicity,” was said at the time to have won the election of 
1922 for the Conservative Party, as the Electorate were 
completely ‘‘fed up” with the other thing. Mr. Baldwin, 
as a typical Englishman who says his prayers and smokes 
his pipe, and is obviously a good fellow “ not out for himself,” 
makes a tremendous appeal to millions of voters who take 
little or no interest in politics. They feel him to be a kindred 
spirit and only a politician by accident. Should he by any 
mischance lead his followers to another disaster he would 
contentedly return to a happy country life varied by 
occasional efforts on behalf of neglected authors. 


AN article elsewhere in this number gives some reasons 
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against resurrecting the old discredited Coalition of Liberals 
and Conservatives, which is constantly pressed upon us in 
Coalition ? certain newspapers. We are against this on 

every ground, chiefly because it is calculated 
to defeat its own object, i.e. “‘ keeping out the Socialists.” 
It would never work in the constituencies because both 
Liberals and Conservatives are as strongly opposed to one 
another as they are to the Socialists. Any effort to combine 
them in support of an “anti-Socialist candidate ’’ would 
fail in the vast majority of cases and would do much more 
harm than good by accentuating class feeling. It would 
permit the Socialists to suggest that the two “rich” Parties 
were conspiring “‘to down the Poor Man’s Party,” and we 
should have the conflict of ‘“‘ Haves”? and “‘ Have not’s” 
emphasized with possibly dangerous results. There would 
be the utmost difficulty in persuading the average Con- 
servative—especially the Conservative working man, who is 
a much keener and sounder politician than many Mugwumps 
who misrepresent him in the House of Commons—to vote 
for any nominee of Mr. Lloyd George, whom he profoundly 
mistrusts. It would be equally difficult to persuade any 
Radical voter who was a Cobdenite, a Little Englander, an 
anti-Our Friends and pro-Our Enemies, to vote for any 
Conservative worth returning, though possibly some Booth- 
bys might appeal to him. There are already far too many 
nondescripts in Parliament who have unwittingly played 
the Socialist game by paralysing Conservative policy. 
There would be more than everif a Lib.-Cons. Coalition were 
on the stocks, of which the only certain result would be a 
great accession of strength to Labour consisting of disgruntled 
Conservatives and disgusted Radicals, neither of whom 
believe in ‘“‘ Yes-No”’ Government. It is, we are convinced, 
a delusion to suppose that the withdrawal of a Conservative 
candidate in favour of a Liberal, or vice versa, would secure 
its object. The large proportion of whichever party were 
thus ‘‘let down” would stay at home or vote Socialist by 
way of protest. Electors are not flocks of sheep who can be 
directed into any pen at the sweet will of Tapers and Tadpoles. 
The only Party to score by reviving the defunct Coalition— 
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which is damned as well as dead—would be Labour, in 
whose favour the pendulum would forthwith swing. 


As many of our readers are travellers, and as travelling is 
surrounded by pitfalls, we think this engaging episode, 
‘ culled from a recent issue of the Morning 
Soeree Post (April 6th), may be useful to those 
returning from abroad. It appeared under 

the heading, ‘“‘ A Stocking Affair.” 


“The boat was crowded and porters were scarce. 
Beauty in distress, about seventeen years old, carrying a 
heavy bag of golf-clubs, appealed to me. I suggested she 
should give her clubs to my porter. ‘Thanks terribly, we will 
meet in the Customs,’ she replied. 

‘We did not meet, for she was nowhere to be found at 
the appointed place. The Customs official asked if the clubs 
were mine. I said yes, and was passed through. 

“On the platform my seventeen-year-old met me. She 
had been looking everywhere. I handed over the clubs, and 
she again thanked me terribly. 

“Later I overheard her telling a friend: ‘He looked 
such a respectable old gentleman, and the joke is, he never 
knew the bag is full of silk stockings.’ ”’ 


“THE eclipse of English Lawn Tennis” is a frequent theme 
in our Press, many of whose organs are seriously concerned 
“Eclipse” at our taking a back seat in such competitions 

as the Davis Cup, and still more at our male 
players being relegated to the réle of spectators of the 
closing rounds of our own Championships at Wimbledon, 
where once we were so invulnerable that our challengers 
were literally “‘nowhere.”’ Advice is lavished on the 
authorities as to the means they should adopt to retrieve 
the situation, though we may be sure that our Lawn Tennis 
Association is no less anxious than its mentors to get a 
move on. There has been a marked improvement in its 
attitude of late years. It is far readier than formerly to 
heed intelligent suggestions and to adopt new methods. The 
recent Grand Tour of four leading players is a case in point. 
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Dr. Gregory, Mr. H. W. Austin, Mr. E. Higgs, and Mr. I. G. 
Collins circumnavigated the globe and enjoyed the experience 
and education of playing in such varying climates and under 
such different conditions as prevail in Canada, United States, 
New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. They did not 
always win, but they acquitted themselves with credit 
everywhere and learnt a lot that will stand them in good 
stead in international competition. With the possible 
exception of Mr. Higgs, who was so unlucky as to develop 
knee trouble in Australia, they have all improved their 
game, and we trust that the success of this experiment will 
encourage the L.T.A. to repeat it and afford others of the 
younger generation a chance of adding that finish to their 
play which might get more than one of our Hopefuls into 
the Championship class. One invaluable contribution can 
be made by the Press towards the recovery of English 
Lawn Tennis prestige, namely abstention from that fatuous 
“booming” of youthful players, which has clearly had 
a pernicious effect on the form of more than one girl and 
boy of real promise. It is unfair to them—even when 
foolish relations encourage it—to turn them into “ Stunts.” 
Nor is it seemly for the gentlemen of the Press to discuss 
the young ladies of the Lawn Tennis world with undue 
familiarity, whether their names be “ Betty,” ‘ Eileen,” 
or “ Joan.” 
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AN ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION~— 
AND A GERMAN ONE 


Mvcu of the argument in favour of an English-speaking 
union is based on the idea that it would be a good thing for 
the Briton if he were an American. “ If I were a girl,” says 
the famous essay, “I’d rather be a boy and have a big 
diaphragm.” So says the propagandist: “If I were a 
Welsh miner, living on the dole, I'd rather be a Texan 
cow-puncher, or a lumber-getter in Oregon.” Yet many a 
rational man, who would not dream of undervaluing 
American friendship, shrinks from achieving it by steeping 
Britain in a new Kultur compounded of Ford, Holly- 
wood, and the eighteenth amendment. Now, if this is not 
a satisfactory method it is well that those who are urging 
union at any price and on any conditions, as well as the more 
cautious, should consider the illumination afforded by 
German history as to the manner in which the German- 
speaking union was achieved. 


* * * * * 


Going back for a starting-point to the close of the Thirty 
Years War, we find that the Emperor of Austria was then 
the unquestioned head of the German peoples, and the number 
of his subjects was swollen by the inclusion of large masses 
of Hungarians, who for upwards of a century had been 
under his personal sway, without sharing the privileges of 
the organized Germanic body. The Electorate of Branden- 
burg was then one of the Empire’s dependencies, with a 
capital, Berlin, of less than ten thousand inhabitants. It 
had been very roughly handled during the war, and had 
lost much of such small prominence as some of its earlier 
rulers had secured for it. Nevertheless, its guidance had 
been in competent hands, and after the treaty Pomerania 
and other small areas were absorbed into it. The Elector 
developed a policy. He acquired further territories and 
new subjects, his management being sufficiently able to 
attract over his borders thousands of Germans escaping 
from the special tyrannies abounding in their own States, 
and many fugitive Huguenots when Louis XIV revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. Without erecting a Statue of Liberty at 
any of his town gates he commenced the pose of protector 
of Protestantism. 
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Under his grandson the Electorate of Brandenburg 
became a kingdom—the Kingdom of Prussia. Under his 
great-grandson, known to history as Frederick the Great, 
direct rivalry with the Empire was for the first time entered 
upon and a war took place. There was no comparison 
between the resources, or even the ultimate military power of, 
the two contestants, but the progressive Prussian was more 
formidable than his numbers indicated; the stagnant 
Austrian less; and, with the aid of Great Britain, Frederick, 
who had stolen additional territories from his chief, at the 
end retained them. There followed upon these successes 
further economic developments, particularly the opening 
up of internal communication; and bridges and canals did 
for the now considerably enlarged kingdom what railways 
were destined to do in a later century. Rivalry with Austria 
recommenced on something approaching terms of equality. 
From this period the German group had two heads, and the 
Empire, though still in theory drawn round the single centre 
of the Viennese Court, was thrown hopelessly out of balance 
by Prussia’s disproportionate weight. 

During the next seventy years this rivalry was moderated 
by an almost constant union against external forces. The 
outbreak of the French Revolution, the rise of Napoleon, and 
the influences with which the Holy Alliance struggled after 
Waterloo found Prussia and Austria always together. The 
Seven Years War was followed by a seventy years’ peace, 
during which Austria regained in some measure her lost 
primacy. She had made some head against Napoleon, 
while Prussia had made none, and Metternich was an out- 
standing figure at a time when Prussian diplomacy was 
negligible. 

The year 1834 saw the resumption of the struggle, in what 
was destined to be its final phase, in the field of commerce. 
Without openly challenging Austria’s renewed leadership 
Prussia commenced its destruction by attacking its founda- 
tions. History—economic in its basis a dozen years before 
Marx and Engels had said so—was made, with the estab- 
lishment of the Zollverein. The wishes of the trader (i.e. 
of the Prussian traders) were subordinated to the needs of 
the statesman, as Treitschke has declared; she entered into 
direct commercial treaties with almost a score of the minor 
States, and Austria’s dcom was sealed by her inactivity at 
this crucial moment. Attachment fcllowed interest; at the 
Diets the minor States began to cluster around the large 
power with whom they traded. 

Up to the year 1865, however, it was still possible for 
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Teutonic optimism to point to one hundred and two years of 
unbroken peace between its two leading nations. By the 
German-speaking unions—if such unions had been thought 
of (and apparently they were the only kind that were not)— 
and by the Front Benchers (if such existed of that day) 
it was capable of being said that war between the two repre- 
sentative German groups was “unthinkable,” “not to be 
visualized,” impossible in its stupidity. History does not 
record how many ct these observations were actually made. 
But they would have had the backing of a century and two 
years’ experience without war if they had been made, just 
as similar remarks about the Anglo-Saxon world have had 
since 1916. It is interesting to think of the protest. of the 
Crown Prince Frederick, the next year, against “ a fratricidal 
war,” or of the genuine horror with which Queen Victoria 
and other earnest well-wishers of Germany envisaged the 
stark reality when it came, and shattered their dreams of 
an everlasting German harmony. It is profoundly to be 
regretted that the genius which inspires the efforts of Anglo- 
American unity had not been directed at this era to the 
Teutonic problem. What possibilities have been lost—for 
ever! How could orators have appealed to a common 
heritage in language and in Art; to a single culture, based 
on metaphysics and music; to a combined resistance to 
revolution and reform, stretching across three generations; 
to enlightened morals, based on Goethe and Heine; and to 
clear thinking, proceeding from Fichte and Schelling! No 
unplumbed salt-estranging sea rolled between them, nothing 
divided them but an imaginary line, and every sentimental 
suggestion united them. 

But the time for sentiment had passed. Austria, worsted 
in the economic struggle, resorted once more to diplomacy 
and arms. In the war with France its Government had 
given proof of a steadily increasing imbecility, and in 1862 
Bismarck, abjuring sentiment in favour of harsher media, 
found no difficulty in setting the stage for the catastrophe 
which was to determine the final leadership of the German 
peoples. The Battle of Sadowa, and the energetic diplomacy 
which followed it, did so. The annexation of all the inde- 
pendent States which had supported Austria, and the forma- 
tion of the North German Federation grouped everything 
around Prussia. The victories of 1870 converted this loose 
union into an organic Empire, and all Germany outside 
the ancient Duchy of the Hapsburgs was brought under a 
Single monarch and a single Parliament. Austria was told 
that she must look eastward for further growth, and her 
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“drag” in that direction brought her into her inevitable 
conflicts with Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, Austria’s great popu- 
lation was heterogeneous and largely disaffected, and 1918, 
which found Germany shaken, found Austria shattered. 
The diplomacy of the Allies, which for strange reasons was 
directed to the sparing of the feelings of Germany and the 
restoration of her strength, stripped Austria of the whole 
of her non-German possessions, and left her a Republic of 
32,000 square miles and of six and a half millions popula- 
tion. This body, decrepit and isolated, is now seriously 
contemplating its reabsorption in the German Republic, 
and would apparently be well content to make one of the 
train bearers of its erstwhile dependency. 


* ok * * % 


The history of the Anglo-Saxon world has reproduced 
every one of these phases, up to (and including) the seventy 
years’ pause of armed neutrality. When history repeats itself 
it often does so on a much larger scale and over a vastly 
greater theatre, but (in spite of Lord Acton) it does repeat 
itself, and sometimes with disturbing fidelity. 

There was a period when the United States was a mere 
dependency of the Mother Country, of smaller importance, 
physically and spiritually, than Brandenburg. It was not 
even one dependency, but divided into thirteen States of 
varying development and unharmonious relations. Great 
Britain had just quadrupled her population by her Indian 
annexations. 

Then came the War of Independence, in which the 
French, acting on the eighteenth-century view of the balance 
of power, aided the weak faction in revolt against the strong 
faction in authority, exactly as we had done, twenty years 
before, in the Seven Years War. Independence led to 
Nationhood, and the two to the commencement of an 
astonishing economic growth. True, at this point parallelism 
cannot be pushed into absolute detail. Prussia achieved 
her nationality before the Seven Years War (which was her 
War of Independence), America after hers. This is a chrono- 
logical detail. Both were dependents, both became nations, 
both, helped by alliances, had a successful war with the 
Mother Country. .Both thereupon developed economically 
more rapidly than the Mother Country. 

America has increased her territory by annexation, just 
as Prussia did, and on an enormously greater scale. Her 
population has grown upon immigration, as has Prussia’s. 
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Her railways have done for her internal progress what 
Frederick’s roads did eighty years earlier. During the 
hundred years’ pause Britain and America have been through 
the fiery ordeal of the Great War together, just as Prussia 
and Austria, during theirs, went through the trial of the 
Napoleonic struggle. Britain, which sustained its torments 
longer than the United States, has been more damaged, as 
Austria was more damaged than Prussia, by her longer 
resistance to Napoleon. 

We find the same contrast of ideals, the same tendency of 
the younger nation in each case to efficiency, to become 
highly alert and devoted to material things, the same sinking 
on the part of the older into an aristocratic lethargy and 
into undue reliance upon the splendour of its possessions; 
picking its ruling class rather on family considerations than on 
individual capacity, and failing to provide careers for talents. 

The subjects of the British Empire enormously out- 
number the citizens of the Great Republic, as those of the 
Austrian Empire outnumbered the Prussians. But in each 
case the greater total includes fractions which are liabilities 
rather than resources, while in each case the smaller one is 
homogeneous, and, man for man, more fit. 


* % x , oe * 


The Anglo-Saxon world is to-day commencing to traverse 
that stratum of its history which corresponds with the 
formation of the Zollverein. This occupied in the German 
case some fifteen years of negotiations which are worth 
considering step by step. 

There was first a bold effort to settle the whole matter 
by a single blow. The Federal Diet, it was thought, might 
arrange for inter-State Free Trade and Protection against 
the outside world (1819-20). This move corresponds very 
nearly to Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform effort, except that 
the Baden-Baden movement aimed at bringing both Prussia 
and Austria into the one commercial arrangement—as if 
Chamberlain had sought to include Britain, the United 
States, and the Dominions in a single tariff scheme. 

This effort failing, there followed a series of conferences 
among the smaller States alone, first at Darmstadt (1820-3) 
and afterwards at Stuttgart (1823-5). 

There has been nothing exactly akin to these efforts (which 
failed) in our experience. It is as if all the British Dominions 
Overseas had had a gathering at Ottawa or Sydney to discuss 
trade relations between themselves without the two great 
countries. 
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This was followed by the epoch of special treaties between 
individual States, with its lightning-like effect upon Prussian 
policy. Treaties were made between Baden and Darmstadt 
and between Wiirtemberg and Bavaria (1827), and within a 
month Prussia, which had hitherto stood out for entire 
Customs control in any treaty to which she was a party, 
agreed to negotiate with the smaller States on equal terms, 
The Zollverein, as completed in 1834, linked her up with 
sixteen of the other States, and covered a total population 
of 23,000,000. Great Britain and France saw from the 
beginning the importance of this transition period. Serious 
efforts were made by both of them to detach individual 
States, not without some measure of temporary success. 

We Anglo-Saxons, it is true, are still in the beginnings 
of the corresponding epoch; but the last Imperial Confer- 
ence made every preparation for its swift consummation. 
There a band of amiable enthusiasts, fired by zeal for 
“‘ development ”’ in the internal affairs of Empire, by estab- 
lishing the doctrine of the separate nationality of the 
Dominions, made things easy for their detachment from 
their traditional allegiance and their formation of new 
ones. Not only war and peace, but commercial relations, 
which so frequently decide peace and war, are to be decided 
by each Dominion for itself. They may make commercial 
treaties with each other—as did the German States. They 
may make such treaties with outside Powers, as South Africa 
has done with Germany (and as did some of the German 
States with Britain and France). And apparently, in 
bargaining about commercial treaties, they may throw in, as 
make-weight, any obligation they choose to accept as to 
an attitude of perpetual benevolence in the interior councils 
of the Empire. 

And just as the aristocratic Austrian leaders, trained in 
diplomacy and war, but despising commerce, stood by 
wholly indifferent, while this revolution was occurring 
under their eyes, so British statesmanship has seen this 
centrifugal movement of the daughter States gathering 
momentum, and has so far not raised a finger to check it. 
Metternich could not bring himself to believe that mere 
regulations about the sale of ‘‘ matches and fennel ” could 
ever endanger the Hapsburg supremacy—or, indeed, ever 
be achieved. British complacency has been quite equally 
ready to ignore realities. 

How far Canada and Ireland are equally attracted by the 
superior gravitational drag of the United States, or South 
Africa by that of Germany, it is impossible for an Australian 
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to judge, nor do I venture upon vain speculation. It is 
permissible for us to believe that New Zealand is still fore- 
most in her attachment to Great Britain, and to hope that 
our own Dominion has not fallen far behind. But the pull 
of America is very strong, and the Australian attitude 
towards her is complex and rapidly changing. 

Our affection for Britain is both real and great. The 
400,000 Australians who served in the Great War did so 
voluntarily. Attachment to the Sovereign is overwhelming, 
and the Prince of Wales was the most popular visitor Aus- 
tralia ever had. All this is very gratifying and very 
encouraging. On the other hand, it must be realized that 
80 per cent. of the Australian population have never seen 
Britain, and of those who have a vast number saw it in 
the later years of the war, when they saw it to very little 
advantage. They have come back with ideas of the in- 
competency of British leadership and the inefficiency of 
British methods, which do not tend to strengthen the tie. 
Our commercial bonds with Great Britain, too, are still 
far greater than those with any other nation. But we know 
far more about America. San Francisco is very much 
nearer to us than any British port. An Australian taking 
a holiday can, with an effort, get a week or two on the 
Pacific slope. He cannot, until the time comes for his 
retirement, visit Great Britain. The picture shows of 
Australia are nearly all American. The language of Aus- 
tralia is rapidly becoming Americanized, and our newspapers 
talk shamelessly about “graft ’? when they mean corruption. 
Thanks, too, to the real ineptitude of British commercial 
efforts, the car market of Australia is occupied by American 
makes, and every time he wants a spare part the Australian 
finds demonstrated to him the excellence of American 
organization and the superiority of her business methods. 
America, moreover, is a country like our own, newly settled 
and rapidly developing. The Australian finds in the 
Western American town just the kind of town that he is 
accustomed to—with no history, with no past, but with an 
incalculable future. On the other hand, there is amongst 
the genuine Australian no inferiority complex about America 
such as seems to pervade Ireland and England (I here dis- 
tinguish Scotland). We like individual Americans, but 
don’t find any special superiority in them. 

Already American capital is rapidly finding its way 
among us. New South Wales and Queensland have both, 
under Labour Governments, floated loans there. The in- 
vulnerable financial supremacy of London, an idea rooted 
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in the Australian mentality of twenty years ago, is shaken. 
New York now shows above the horizon, and many busi- 
ness eyes—formerly uncompromisingly British—begin to 
salute the rising sun. 

What is occurring here must be repeating itself in other 
Dominions. The conception of America as the ideal pros- 
perous young community must appeal in its degree to 
communities which are young, which are fairly prosperous, 
and which desire to become more so. The weight of 
America’s wealth must be felt everywhere. Her material 
achievements are really enormous, and specially impressive 
to unformed nations which, so far, have no achievements 
of their own except material ones. Her salesmanship (and 
possibly, too, her statesmanship) get “close up alongside ” 
us, while Britain makes no effective appeal either by one 
agency or the other. If now Britain’s rulers are content to 
emulate the Austrian example they can only hope for the 
Austrian result. If golf, absent-mindedness, and the week- 
end habit have induced a Metternichian mentality which is 
incapable of a struggle for Dominion trade, the end is in 
sight. 

r The battle is by no means lost, but it will not win itself. 
If, however, it is to be lost, then the other terms in the 
Austro-Prussian series may be forecast with some certainty. 
With her hold on the general world market diminishing, 
with no claim to any monopoly of industrial efficiency, 
Great Britain cannot, without some such support as would 
give an Imperial Zollverein, maintain a population of forty 
millions. Her importance must dwindle, and in some con- 
vulsion to come she will be stripped of all that is left—her 
coloured possessions—as Austria was of her Magyar and 
Czechoslovakian territory. 

Absorption, as one of the constituent states in a world 
union of Anglo-Saxons directed from Washington, might 
then be welcomed. 


W. A. Hotman 
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Wer I a Socialist I should on every ground rejoice at the 
strenuous efforts of certain formidable enemies of Socialism 
to resurrect the late unlamented Coalition which perished 
ingloriously in the autumn of 1922. I should pray for their 
success, as no conceivable development could erhearten the 
Socialist Party or conduce to their success more effectually 
than the revival of the régime which, after a discreditable 
and discredited existence, proved to be among the most 
unpopular Governments that have ever occupied Downing 
Street. It was certainly among the most corrupt and cor- 
rupting. Conservatives and Liberals must, indeed, be in a 
bad way if they have no more efficacious method of “‘ keeping 
out the Socialists’? than the reconstitution of the trium- 
virate of 1918-22, consisting of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and the Earl of Birkenhead. That is in 
effect what Coalition meant when we last suffered from it, and 
what, in fact, it would mean to-day were “‘the two great 
historic Parties ” so fatuous as to listen to those who would 
offer the electorate no alternative to Socialism except 
Coalitionism. 

It is, of course, possible, though by no means inevitable, 
that at the first time of asking a Lib.-Con. Combine might 
scrape up a precarious Parliamentary majority and install 
a mixed, not to say mongrel, Cabinet, dominated by the 
Welsh Wizard. But after a weak and ignominious innings, 
that would be equally odious to self-respecting Liberals as 
to self-respecting Conservatives, the new Coalition would go 
the way of the old. It would be swept out of office on a 
tidal wave of public exasperation and contempt, and the 
Socialists would come into power, as well as office, with an 
impetus that would enable them to carry out some of the 
most drastic items in their programme, including the 
Nationalization of the Banks, which their more active 
spirits regard as the key to the success of their policy. 

That is why, if a Socialist, I should welcome the present 
propaganda for the resuscitation of the former Coalition as 
being more calculated to assist the Socialist Party and to 
promote Socialism than any of its own Leaders’ somewhat 
dreary and distracted efforts, which do not appear to be 
making as much impression on the masses as they were, 
Say, five years ago. The saner Socialists frankly acknow- 
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ledge that this country has no faith in any “ Co-operative 
Commonwealth ” in which everyone would be equally rich 
and equally poor, the vast majority of English men and 
women—to say nothing of Scotland or Wales—believing that 
any steps in that direction would simply land us in the 
plight of Bolshevist Russia, where the many are exploited 
for the benefit of the few, as in any “Capitalist” State, 
though the beneficiaries of Bolshevism may be of a dis- 
tinctly lower social status than those who “ grind the faces 
of the poor” elsewhere. But if to receive wages be the 
hall-mark of “slavery,” nothing is gained by “the wage 
slave’? who exchanges the whips of the Melchetts for the 
scorpions of Leninism, including the conscription of Labour. 
The Soviet experiment makes little appeal to the males in 
our 28,000,000 electorate and none to the females, who, 
under the wisdom of Parliament, now decide our fate. 
None know better than Socialists that their single hope of 
victory lies in keeping Socialism out of sight and posing as a 
Constitutional Opposition who offer a country, that is dis- 
gruntled with the Conservatives and distrusts the Liberals, 
a reasonable alternative Government in accordance with 
accepted tradition. The situation would be transformed in 
favour of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues once 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s followers joined forces with those of 
Mr. Lloyd George for the avowed and express purpose of 
excluding the former, thus convincing the voters that the 
only escape for disappointed Conservatives or distraught 
Liberals is ‘‘ to give the other fellows a chance of showing 
what they can do.” In that contingency an immense 
number of electors who are anything but Socialist, but who 
are distinctly ‘‘fed up with’? Winston Churchillism and 
Lloyd Georgism, would be only too likely to take a leap in 
the dark that always has a certain attraction for a nation 
in which gambling of one kind or another is almost universal. 

Not being a Socialist, I regard this topic from a totally 
different point of view to the Socialists who by hook or by 
c1ook, chiefly the latter, are bent on regaining Downing 
Street. They believe that it they can attain their objective 
they would be able to retain it indefinitely, thanks to the 
Parliament Act of 1911, which the Liberals devised in order 
permanently to ‘“‘dish the Tories,” and which the latter 
were unfortunately too enervated to tackle during the last 
four years. In office, plus power, the Socialists could do 
incalculable harm, and, whatever their Front Bench Manda- 
rins may say, their ranks undoubtedly contain a malignant 
element that is out to wreak the maximum of mischief in 
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the minimum of time. It is not that they are animated by 
any love of the under-dog so much as a hatred of the upper- 
dog—the most envenomed, and therefore most dangerous, 
being, not “The Wild Men” from the Clyde, but the rene- 
gades from other Parties which they deserted because the 
prizes of politics seemed more accessible among “the 
Comrades.” These are the real Apostles of the Class War, 
with their own class as the condition of their prestige among 
their present associates. They are constrained to make up 
in acerbity what they lack in conviction. Genuine Socialists 
we can always respect, however much we may differ from 
them—Careerists are always contemptible, and it would be a 
national calamity should these turncoats succeed in taking 
possession of the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, or other Departments against which they wish to 
pay off old scores. It is, therefore, all-important to keep 
them away from their prey as long as possible, and to ensure 
that if by any mischance the Socialists again obtain office 
it may be once more office without power, where they would 
have to mind their P’s and Q’s and where the Mugwumps of 
the Ministry would again control its Mosleys. For this 
purpose Conservative and Liberal strength must be main- 
tained at its highest possible figure; and neither Party can 
hope to pull its weight unless it preserves complete and 
untrammelled independence. This should be too obvious to 
need saying. It is, indeed, only overlooked by those who 
eare little for political principles, and much for particular 
politicians whom they are anxious to restore to Downing 
Street, Chequers, etc. The slogan ‘“‘Keep out the 
Socialists’? has another meaning, namely, “Get in Mr. 
Lloyd George,” which is the main preoccupation of some 
propagandists. 

I will not stop to elaborate the relative values of a 
Lloyd George or a Ramsay MacDonald Premiership, from 
the National or Imperial point of view, or, indeed, from any 
standpoint that could appeal to Conservatives. I will only 
say, speaking as a humble item of my own Party, that I 
cannot descry any issue of which a Government dominated 
by Mr. Lloyd George would be likely to make less of a mess 
than one of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was the titular 
chief. Between two such public calamities it would be 
difficult to choose the least, and many Conservatives would 
assuredly stay at home rather than assume the responsibility 
of distinguishing between them. ‘To turn Mr. Lloyd George 
loose at this critical juncture in international affairs, with 
his incurable ignorance and childish prejudice against par- 
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ticular nations and particular personages abroad—whose 
friendship is valuable to us—to say nothing of his penchant 
for any Power that is sufficiently hostile to, or jealous of, the 
British Empire, would be at least as reckless as to entrust 
British Foreign Policy to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The 
latter’s régime at the Foreign Office was not as black as 
opponents prefer to paint it until he allowed himself, through 
weakness, to be compromised by Moscow. If any Con- 
servative of judgment, discretion, or sense of responsibility 
were called upon to choose between the Labour Leader and 
the Liberal Leader as British Foreign Minister, he would 
unhesitatingly prefer the former to the latter; not that it 
would be any compliment to either. There is probably no 
man on this planet—there is certainly none in this country— 
less fitted than Mr. Lloyd George to deal with international 
affairs, about which he has never troubled to learn the A B C, 
and concerning which he has none of those instincts that 
occasionally help him to arrive at plausible improvisations 
in other spheres. He pronounced a final judgment on his 
own capacity on such issues by his monumental declaration 
in November 1914 (after three months of the greatest war in 
human history) in telling us: 


“When this war broke out we were on better terms 
with Germany than we had been for fifteen years; there was 
not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility under the present conditions ” 
(Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the City 
Temple, November 10, 1914). 


This confession was rendered all the more astounding by 
the counter-statement of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleague and 
bosom friend, Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty in a Liberal Government, as he is to-day 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Conservative Government, 
who two months previously had given this vastly different 
apercu of the situation: 


“The late Lord Salisbury was forced to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to maintain a Foreign Policy based 
upon association with Germany. Germany began the build- 
ing of a great navy for our undoing. He (Mr. Winston 
Churchill) was glad to be able to tell his audience what he 
thought about it now. Every detail of the German scheme 
proved that it was meant for us—for our exclusive benefit. . .. 

“We have been made the subject in the last eight or 
nine years, just in the same way as France was before 1870, 
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and Austria was before 1866, and Denmark was before 1864, 
of careful, deliberate, scientific, military reconnaissance. 
Well, we knew all about it. . . . I have had to see every day 
evidence of the espionage system which Germany main- 
tained in this country. I have had the evidence put under 
my eye month after month of the agents whom they main- 
tained year after year here in great numbers. These men 
have exported all the details of our naval organization that 
they could get by bribery and subornation. We have 
been the subjects of a careful and deliberate and scientific 
military reconnaissance. Well, they know all about us. If 
they like to come, they know the way” (Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, at Liverpool, 
September 21, 1914). 


Why the First Lord of the Admiralty concealed this 
accumulation of knowledge from the Cabinet in general and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in particular has never been 
disclosed. 

That Mr. Lloyd George has learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing during the last fifteen years is apparent from his 
studied spitefulness towards France, his whitewashing of 
Germany, and his grovelling towards U.S.A. We could 
conceive no worse British Foreign Minister than a man who 
is equally distrusted abroad as at home, and who, once in 
Downing Street, would be allowed to rule the roast by 
invertebrate colleagues. 

In truth, paradoxical as it sounds, Mr. Lloyd George 
is one insuperable obstacle to the very Coalition which 
his admirers seek to engineer as the only known means 
of getting him back to office. That is the pathos of 
his position, though philosophers may derive some con- 
solation from the fact that as a poor man he was a tre- 
mendous power in the land, being, in effect, the nearest 
approach to a Dictator that this country has known since 
the days of Oliver Cromwell. He only lost all his glamour 
with the acquisition of boundless wealth. Up till then he 
was as completely master of the situation in War and Peace 
—from December 1917 to October 1922—as, for example, 
General Ludendorf had been in Germany for the last two 
years of the war. Mr. Lloyd George’s word was law on all 
matters of policy, and though a mere civilian, and a singu- 
larly ignorant one at that, he was in a position to interfere 
in strategy, and might even have lost the War for the Allies 
but for the courageous and loyal resistance of the Haigs 
and Robertsons, who suffered, as do all men, who withstand 
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a tyrant at the heyday of his despotism. Both Houses of 
Parliament were at his feet—almost the entire Press was his 
echo—political opponents were paralysed or pulverized. 
To question his omniscience was to be voted a traitor or a 
crank. The great, wise, and eminent statesmen of the Con- 
servative Party were content to act as his “ office boys,” 
and if in the Cabinet any rash subordinate—colleagues 
scarcely describes their relationship—dared to question one 
of his wilder suggestions, some sycophant was sure to 
murmur, “ Don’t contradict the P.M.’’ There has never 
been anything the least like it in our day, and we pray it 
may never recur. What he made of his unique opportunities 
is a matter of history and may be described without exag- 
geration as the conversion of a glorious military victory into 
a calamitous political defeat. 

For the last ten years, largely under Lloyd-Georgian 
inspiration, the winners of the Great War have been 
constrained to comport themselves as though they were 
losers, and if the object of British statesmanship was 
to transfer the legitimate penalties of failure from 
Germany to Great Britain, it could scarcely have pro- 
ceeded otherwise. For everything for which we are now 
suffering the Coalition is primarily and predominantly 
responsible, every gaffe of the present Government being 
ascribable to the misplaced magnanimity of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin in saturating his Cabinet with Coalitioners who 
have made it their business to obstruct constructive Con- 
servative policy, and to alienate as many Conservatives as 
possible. With the conspicuous exception of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the less conspicuous one of Sir Robert Horne, 
our Twenty-One include every ex-Coalitioner of any account, 
and the marvel is, under this impossible handicap, not that 
Ministers have done so badly, but that they have not done 
much worse. The addition of a single individual would 
restore the former Coalition in its full monstrosity, and this 
is now the battleground between the Pros and Cons. But 
there is this one crucial difference between 1922, when the 
Lloyd George Government collapsed, and 1929, and it is 
this that makes the psychological problem interesting. Mr. 
Lloyd George gained and maintained power as a very 
poor man, an eloquent champion of the under-dog, for whom 
he could not conceal his fellow-feeling. He fell as a Creesus, 
and, though we are told that “ Money talks ” in politics—and 
it certainly makes a big noise—it is undeniable that since he 
was known to have acquired command of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice he has lost his hold over the British 
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people, however popular he may remain in British Press 
circles. It is a strange and not depressing phenomenon that 
in this material age the Personal Fund should stick in so 
many gizzards and stink in so many nostrils. Although 
previous Prime Ministers had tolerated the hateful traffic in 
titles by which Party war-chests are notoriously replenished 
—the blackest blot of British politics—none had ever 
thought of collecting “the swag” into a private and parti- 
cular fund under his personal control to be devoted to the 
promotion of his political fortunes. It has, as a matter of 
common knowledge, been used to buy up the Liberal 
organization, lock, stock, and barrel, and to make that 
relict of Gladstonianism, as Joseph Chamberlain once 
caustically termed the Irish Nationalists—‘‘ a kept Party.” 
This surely differentiates Mr. Lloyd George’s performance 
from every other, and demands the condemnation of all who 
resent any effort calculated to make politics dirtier than that 
not too clean trade need be. To raise money for a Party is 
one thing—much of this Personal Fund is said to have been 
subscribed by foolish Conservative snobs who wished to buy 
silly titles; to pervert that Fund to the service of an indi- 
vidual so that he may compel some Party to swallow his 
nostrums is vastly different—it savours more of Guatemala 
than Great Britain. To wink at it is to open the door to 
every abuse. It may have enabled Mr. Lloyd George to 
buy up the Liberal Party, but it would assuredly prevent 
him from buying up the country. No small percentage of 
this Privy Purse ought to go in forfeited deposits. The 
Party with too much cash is distinctly short of votes. 

I share many of the sentiments so forcibly expressed by 
Lord Rothermere concerning the record of the present 
Government. I would remind irate Conservatives, who 
deem the whole duty of the anti-Socialist Press as consisting 
in chanting ‘“‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians” on the 
doorsteps of Downing Street, and who accordingly resent all 
independent criticism, that the Rothermere Press rendered 
incomparable services to our Party at the last General 
Election. By its masterly handling of the famous Zinovieff 
Letter, which the Daily Mail generously distributed among 
its confréres, whereas a lesser organ would have kept it as 
an exclusive “stunt,” it did more to swell the flowing 
Conservative tide than any other factor. Our contemporary 
was, in a word, largely responsible for the present record 
Majority, and from that day to this has, on many occasions, 
laudably endeavoured to keep the Ministerial head in the 
right direction. On three questions out of four, when it has 
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differed from the Government, the Rothermere Press has 
indubitably reflected the views of Conservatives in the 
constituencies, who have looked on with steadily increasing 
dismay at the manner in which His Majesty’s Ministers 
misinterpreted their mandate. We have shared this dismay, 
though we are not among the disappointed, as the day we 
opened a newspaper to learn how the incoming Prime Minister 
had composed his new Cabinet, we abandoned all illusions, 
and realized that only a miracle could prevent the Baldwin 
régime from being more or less of “a wash-out ” from the 
Conservative standpoint. The miracle happened in the guise 
of the General Strike three years ago, and once more Con- 
servatives breathed freely. Were our readers at pains to 
look up the tributes of the Rothermere Press to the Prime 
Minister who successfully weathered that storm, they would 
realize the grotesqueness of suggesting that Lord Rother- 
mere has lived with the single idea of ‘‘ downing Stanley 
Baldwin,” as Tapers and Tadpoles invite us to suppose. 

Unhappily, after this solitary, spasmodic display of 
fortitude that enheartened the nation, delighted the Empire, 
and impressed the world, civilized and uncivilized, the 
Twenty-One relapsed into their pristine feebleness and 
indecision, constantly seeking the line of least resistance 
without always finding it, comporting themselves generally 
as though Great Britain were a decadent or defeated nation 
whose main preoccupation must be to apologize for her 
existence to all whom it might concern. Against many 
follies the Rothermere Press made vehement and sustained 
protest, and warned Ministers of the inevitable consequences 
of weakness and wobbling. The other day (April 11th) Lord 
Rothermere addressed a letter to the Morning Post explain- 
ing his position, and though they may not share his confi- 
dence in Mr. Lloyd George, few Conservatives would care to 
deny the force of the following criticisms : 


“The next great blow struck in favour of Socialism was 
dealt by the present Government when, without a mandate 
of the electorate, it at one stroke, through the Flapper Vote 
Act, adds 5,500,000 irresponsible young women to the 
electorate. 

“In passing this Act the Conservative Government was 
playing the Socialist and no other game. Labour leaders 
then and now regard it as a gift from the gods. They are 
fully aware that vast numbers of these young women, who 
do not vote from a sense of conviction for Socialism, will 
vote for that party out of an impulse of audacity. 
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*“‘ The Rothermere Press, as you call it, is in Great Britain 
the most formidable bulwark against Socialism. 

** All my newspapers have done since the last election is 
to remind the Government that they were returned to fight 
Socialism. They were not: returned to carry still farther, 
through new Pensions and other Acts, the system of mass 
bribery which is undermining the people of the country. 

“ Their immense majority was given them, in addition to 
fighting Socialism, firstly, to effect sweeping reductions in 
national expenditure; secondly, by every possible means to 
endeavour to restore the prosperity of agriculture (vide the 
Prime Minister’s election address) ; and thirdly, to help our 
other declining and decaying industries in every possible way. 

“To-day trade is worse, taxes are higher, and there is 


less employment than when the present Government took 
office.” 


Instead of pretending that all is for the best under the 
best of all possible Governments, and that all will be well if, 
in the claptrap of wire-pullers, we take ‘‘a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” it were far wiser in 
Conservatives to face the facts—to recognize the short- 
comings of the existing régime and try to “ginger up” 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues to appeal to the country on 
@ popular, positive, practical programme that would make 
some appeal to the huge electorate they have so gratuitously 
called into being. The Conservative Party simply cannot 
afford to allow the handful of obstructives to whom the 
Prime Minister pays undue heed on all financial and fiscal 
matters to continue sterilizing our every effort, unless we 
are deliberately riding for a fall. It may be that Ministers 
are sO weary of office that they seek positions of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, but no one believes that such 
is the disposition of any but a minute fraction of the 
Twenty-One. The average Cabinet Minister considers he is 
there for life, and exudes self-complacency accordingly. 

Many, if not most, Conservatives, cordially agree with 
Lord Rothermere’s diagnosis of the disease from which 
Front Bench Conservatism is suffering, but they differ 
with him as to the remedy which many regard as even - 
worse than the disease itself. His solution would appear 
to be the restoration of Mr. Lloyd George, ie. the 
resurrection of the Coalition of 1918-22. But this was 
the very body that did all the mischief and laid the 
train of all subsequent mischief and present anxieties. It 
was during these four fateful and funereal years that our 
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Politicians laboured to turn our glorious triumph in the 
field into the miserable simulacrum of a Peace that was 
patched up in Paris by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George, in defiance of the real winners of the War, con- 
spicuously Marshal Foch, who could not even get a civil 
hearing from the Autocrats when he protested against their 
sabotage of the Allied and Associated victory. At home we 
had an orgy of delusive promises, of reckless extravagance 
and criminal cowardice, in the course of which the main 
burdens of the War were piled on this weary Titan in order 
that enemies might be spared and commercial rivals 
humoured. The popular slogan “‘ Make Germany pay,” on 
which Mr. Lloyd George had gained his sensational success 
at the polls that made the Conservative Party his washpot 
and Liberalism his footstool, was transformed after the 
Election into the watchword that has governed us ever 
since, namely, ‘‘ Make Britain pay.” If to-day the per 
capita indebtedness of our people is nearly three times that 
of the Germans, we have no one to thank more than Mr. 
Lloyd George, who concentrated his talents on whittling 
away the claims against the “ spiritual home ” of too many 
of his confederates, which thus escaped the legitimate and 
recognized penalties of war-makers who fail. Peace thereby 
lost its one solid’ guarantee because war was made for the 
aggressor the attractive game ‘“‘ Heads I win, tails you 
lose.” To make matters infinitely worse for the British 
taxpayer and trader, the Coalition proceeded to deflate the 
currency and to restrict credit, thereby doubling our National 
Debt and imposing a crushing burden on British production 
and exports from which we have never recovered and from 
which there can be no respite so long as Coalition Quacks, 
whether they call themselves Liberals or momentarily 
masquerade as “‘ Conservatives ’’—are allowed to play Ducks 
and Drakes with our finances and create unemployment. 
The gigantic losses inflicted by the General Strike of the 
Socialists pale beside the cost of the paralysis which the 
Bank of England and the Treasury have been encouraged by 
Coalitioners to inflict on Trade and Industry. In politics 
they were as calamitous as in economics and finance, and we 
may never recover from such catastrophes as the Disruption 
of the United Kingdom and the establishment of a sworn 
enemy on our exposed flank who will always regard England’s 
danger as her opportunity. As a mere incident in this 
virulent epidemic of Defeatism, India was saddled with 4 
grotesque and unworkable Constitution that has unsettled 
many problems and unloosed many passions without settling 
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one or mollifying a single soul. Religious hatreds have been 
fomented and anarchy stimulated to such a point that 
anything may happen at any moment. It would have been 
the same story in Egypt, only fortunately the Coalition fell 
before consummating their folly, and, thanks to a chapter of 
accidents, there is a faint hope that Cairo may yet escape the 
fate of Delhi and Dublin. 

In keeping with the madness of the moment, that price- 
less asset, our Alliance with Japan, was torn up and thrown 
in the faces of our invaluable Allies in order to please 
American Jingoes, whom it has simply incited to Naval mega- 
lomania, as was foreseen by every serious student of public 
affairs—a rara avis in Downing Street, where there is too 
much talking to permit of any thinking. 

There have been some cynical and even shameful chapters 
in English history, but nothing surpassing the record of the 
Coalition, which adorned nothing that it touched and ulti- 
mately perished unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, though 
unfortunately—and to-day’s troubles are mainly due to 
that misfortune—Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in a moment of 
aberration, when he had the whole world to choose from, 
entrusted the key positions in his Cabinet to those who let 
us down all round ten years ago. This may have been 
magnificent, but it was neither politics nor common sense. 
So far from saving the Conservative Party from formidable 
opponents, which is alleged to have been the motive for 
Coalitionizing the new Cabinet, it has, as might have been 
expected, brought us to an impasse from which we are told 
that the only issue is the completion of the process by the 
addition of the Welsh Wizard and two or three of his friends, 
who are understood to be willing to oblige. The faults of 
the present Government are glaring. Their failures are 
writ large, but not one would be made good or retrieved by 
adding Mr. Lloyd George, the Marquis of Reading, the Earl 
Beauchamp, or Mr. Herbert Samuel to the present Twenty- 
One. We might get more Zionism from Lord Reading and 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, and more Cobdenism from Lord 
Beauchamp, and Deflation from all three, but we could do 
with rather less of these diseases than we have at present. 
We should certainly not get Retrenchment from their chief, 
who is the personification of public extravagance, and we 
might bid a final farewell to Safeguarding. We should, in a 
word, be out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is perhaps 
not inopportune in this connection to recall an observation 
made in the hey-day of the last Coalition, by the most brilliant 
of living Liberals, who, on meeting a political friend, inquired: 
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‘“‘Have you seen Kerensky lately?” ‘‘To whom do you 
refer?’ was the reply, which provoked the rejoinder, 
““ Why, Lloyd George, of course !”” Absit omen. 

I believe, as I said at the outset, that so far from such a 
development constituting a serious barrier against the 
Socialist tide, it would have a precisely opposite effect. It 
would drive thousands of electors who nowadays vote 
Conservative or Liberal, in sheer desperation and disgust, to 
vote Socialist rather than risk a repetition of such a reign 
as we had on the outbreak of peace ten years ago, which, in 
the opinion of competent and impartial judges, was one of 
the worst Governments, if not actually the worst, that this 
country has ever endured. “A vote for Labour is a vote 
against Coalition”’ is perhaps the most telling slogan the 
enemy could issue. That they are unable to do so as yet is 
due to the suspicion that if any Coalition threatens it is one 
between themselves and the Lloyd Georgites, of which all 
good Conservatives will wish them joy. 


L. J. MaxsE 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL FOCH 


WHETHER history will confirm the generally accepted opinion 
that the World War was not prolific of great soldiers may well 
be a matter for speculation. For those who stand within or 
even near great events, due perspective is difficult to obtain, 
while, in addition, many ephemeral distractions obscure the 
view. 

It may, then, be with a different judgment that our great- 
grandchildren will appraise the happenings of our day and 
the actors therein. 

And when that time comes perhaps it may even be, as 
it has frequently been in other instances, that recognition 
and appreciation may be accorded to individuals and in 
directions of which ages contemporary to them had but 
small cognizance or esteem. No one, however, who has 
studied the life and work of Ferdinand Foch as a teacher 
and practical exponent of the art of war, and has reinforced 
that study by personal and professional acquaintance with 
the French soldier, would be prepared to exclude him from 
the company of the great. 

Let it first be said that there is no real basis for estimating 
the genius of any prominent soldier by comparing him with 
the more famous commanders of the past. Alexander, Cesar, 
Gustavus, and Napoleon all combined in themselves not 
only the leadership of their armies, but the headship of their 
respective States, the sum of whose resources was conse- 
quently at their disposition. Having no masters to serve, 
they were, too, untrammelled in their decisions. Where 
unity was centred in one individual, the discord and dissension 
bred of Councils and Committees and the necessity of 
placating a fickle public opinion were absent. 

In our own country, similar conditions attended England’s 
warrior kings, and for the most successful part of his career, 
Cromwell enjoyed like advantages. 

To appraise the work of any man it is insufficient to cite 
the tasks he has accomplished. It is necessary also to weigh 
both the advantages and limitations which surrounded him. 
This is especially so in the case of a soldier. When we read 
of the restrictions and disabilities under which Wellington 
laboured, it would seem that even as yet he has never received 
his due. For in truth the nineteenth century produced other 
great leaders than Bonaparte, and among them Lee and 
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von Moltke must have place. But to compare their deeds 
with those of the French Emperor serves no useful purpose, 
since the circumstances of their careers were totally different. 
It is quite possible that any one of them might have made 
a noise and stir in the military world equal to that of Napoleon, 
had the opportunities have vouchsafed them. 

The modern commander is strictly a servant of the civil 
power, which power is normally vested in a Parliament 
elected by the counting of heads, irrespective of what those 
heads contain; and however sound this may be in theory— 
and actually in practice, democracies have proved themselves 
capable of waging war with tenacity—the situation can 
never be an enviable one for the leader. For whatever the 
steadfastness, as far as the result to be attained is concerned, 
there will always be wide differences of opinion as to how that 
result shall be obtained, and where all have a voice in the 
matter, all will consider themselves qualified to offer that 
opinion. The leader of the Army must, therefore, constantly 
be subject to criticism and interference from the source 
from which he derives his office. Only unvarying success 
can silence criticism, and even the most competent of leaders 
cannot command success at all times. 

Now Marshal Foch was subject, no less than have been 
others, to the conditions stated above. Until he launched 
his victorious offensive commencing in July 1918, there were 
numerous currents of opinion adverse to his leadership. He 
suffered from the fact that his army was no homogeneous 
one. Nor was it unreservedly under him. He had to 
placate the watchful Governments by whom he was called 
upon to take control of a situation for which he was in no way 
responsible, and which, if not desperate, was certainly one 
of adversity. His remark that he was presented with a lost 
battle was no impulsive hyperbole. 

That he emerged triumphantly from all these trials 
entitles him to a place among the world’s great captains, 
and there seems no shadow of doubt that whatever history 
will have to say regarding other prominent soldiers of the 
World War, that it will at least uphold this judgment. If 
this is so, then any personal recollections of the French 
Marshal are not without their interest. 

Much has been written and much, no doubt, will continue 
to be written about Foch’s conduct of the campaign in 1918, 


and it is none of the purpose here to deal with those opera | 


tions of war. Again, numeroussketches of his career are now 
extant, and these have familiarized the public with his origin 
and the various activities of his life. 
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There exists, then, little need for emphasizing these 
aspects which can stand, so to speak, as a frame for the 
individual himself. Towards the composition of the picture, 
recollections of personal contact and work done in association 
with him may help to contribute. 

To Englishmen, Foch’s character must have a special 
interest, for it was he alone among the more prominent of 
the French soldiers who ever attained any measure of under- 
standing of the English mind or any real measure of sympathy 
with it. Relations with Lanrezac, Joffre, Sarrail, Franchet 
D’Esperey, and even with Nivelle, though the latter was 
half English, were never easy, and often delicate. Lord 
Haig did maintain very good working relations with Petain, 
but the French Marshal cannot have been said to have been 
especially susceptible to the British point of view. While 
Foch had been brought up in the same school, in the profes- 
sional sense, as all the above, his mental outlook was broader. 
Very blunt in speech, and sometimes abrupt in manner, he 
understood such qualities in others, and did not take them 
as a cause for offence. He was able to realize also that the 
English method of settling a question or of arriving at the 
solution of a problem differed widely from the logical 
processes of the Gaul. He did not, therefore, like many others, 
quarrel with ways and means, but was content to reconcile 
them in the final aim or in the results. 

It was, perhaps, curious that so high a strategic mind 
was never able to appreciate the tremendous effect of sea 
power, wherein lay the real strength of England as an ally, 
and which was, in fact, the principal weapon in the hands of 
the Grand Alliance. This omission on his part may possibly 
have been due to the fact that the French command of 
the sea in the war of 1870-1 did not save France from 
complete defeat; but the fact remains that even after the 
collapse of the German armies, when the internal nakedness 
of Germany was laid bare, and the awful effect of the blockade 
was manifest, he never apparently grasped its full significance 
as a direct factor in the defeat of the enemy in the field. 
Nor can it be concluded that such attitude can in any 
manner be imputed to motives of glorification of his own 
services or of the armies he commanded. For Foch, though 
ambitious in the laudable sense, was never prepared to 
compromise with what he believed to be true. At the crisis 
of his career, when any suspicion of clericalism spelt profes- 
sional suicide, he held fast to his faith and made no secret of 
it. He was, too, ever generous in his praise of the work of 
others, and never stooped to the method of innuendos 
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invoked by faint praise. If he disapproved of any action, 
he emphatically condemned it whatever the consequences. 
In this sense his moral equalled his mental strength. 

No form of pomposity or self-satisfaction was in his 
nature. He was prepared to discuss or argue a question on 
its merits and not from the point of view of his own position 
or reputation. Of this, one instance may be quoted. Pre- 
siding at an Inter-Allied Conference after the war, at which 
some points relating to the fulfilment of the military con- 
ditions of peace were under review, a French officer of very 
junior rank—he was a captain—ventured to oppose some 
statement of Foch’s on a question of fact. Those present 
expected the Marshal to brush aside the interruption and 
continue his exposition. He did nothing of the sort, but 
proceeded to point out to the interrupter why he considered 
him wrong. But the captain maintained his point, and in 
perfectly courteous language flatly contradicted Foch. The 
audience were treated to a somewhat heated argument, 
since neither would give way, and the matter was left at a 
deadlock. The most curious aspect of the incident was not 
the boldness of him who thus challenged the French Marshal, 
but that the officer in question, when interrogated subse- 
quently by his colleagues, did not appear to think he had 
done anything out of the ordinary or certainly anything 
that might damage himself. And no doubt, as regards the 
latter at any rate, he was correct. 

The English people will not have failed to note how 
assiduously Foch attended any ceremonies of unveiling 
British memorials in France. Indeed, his last public appear- 
ance was at such a function at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre on 
the Marne where the first victory of British arms over the 
Germans was achieved. He came to England for the funeral 
of his friend, Sir Henry Wilson, in 1922, and in 1928 attended 
the rally of the British Legion at Scarborough. By these 
acts, as in many others, he showed how sensible he was of the 
high honours conferred upon him by the British people, and 
of the great deeds of their soldiers. He was especially proud 
of the fact that he was a Field Marshal in the British Army. 

After the war, when Foch presided over the Inter-Allied 
Committee which was to supervise the execution of the 
military terms by Germany, any official letters on instruc- 
tions sent to the British section always bore his signature 
over the typed words, “‘Maréchal de France et d’ Angleterre.” 

In the small anteroom of the Staff College at Camberley 
hang portraits of every officer who has attained the rank 
of Field Marshal in the British Army. The pleasure 
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shown by Foch when he was asked to sign a photograph 
for this collection will not easily be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. 

Above all his other characteristics in the ordinary ways 
of life was his simplicity, which no amount of worldly success 
appeared to mar. It is rare indeed that a man springing 
from comparatively lowly parentage rises to the ranks of the 
world’s most eminent men without losing something of 
the virtue that lies in sancta simplicitas. That Foch 
did achieve this rare distinction is not among the least of 
his merits. His manners were natural and direct, and he had 
no mannerisms. Wealth in the material sense never came to 
him. Nor did he seem to desire it. It is doubtful whether 
he ever thought about it. ‘In the simplicity of his ways,” 
wrote one who knew him at Versailles, ‘“‘ he had not even 
an A.D.C., and he used to arrive alone, his papers under his 
arm... in the roughness of his ways a strong contrast 
to the gentlemanly English and the grand manner of the 
Italians; in his extreme piety—in all these he was like the 
rustic French curé, redolent of the soil, the true soil of France, © 
the soil of the peasants and the soldiers . . . very different 
from the glittering foam of Paris.” 

Many are the stories that have been told to illustrate these 
aspects of the Marshal’s character. But none will better 
serve than the following, which has never yet been told. 

During 1920 Foch, at his own suggestion, accompanied 
the British military attaché, who, with two other British 
officers, journeyed to Amiens to take part in the dedication of 
a memorial that had been placed in the Cathedral to the 
Australians who fell in the defence of the city in 1918. On 
the homeward journey to Paris, one of the Englishmen, 
recalling the penchant of the Marshal for a cigar, offered 
him one from a box he had with him. Foch thanked him 
courteously, and took one. Looking at the band he remarked: 
“Ah, this is an Havana cigar. It’s too good to smoke in the 
afternoon. May I keep it until after my dinner to-night, 
and smoke one of my own now ?” 

He then pushed it carefully into one of the top pockets 
of his tunic and produced one of the cigars at two sous 
apiece that were his accustomed smoke. 

At nearly seventy years of age, and at the height of his 
fame, he was not to permit himself any extravagance. 

But no measure of worldly success could ever cause him 
to lose his sense of the value and fitness of things. During 
the summer of 1918, when the great issue yet hung in the 
balance, he not only found time, but he made it his first 
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duty of the day, to repair to the village church at his head- 
quarters; and as one present observed, “since then I have 
understood the phrase, ‘ wrestling in prayer.’’’ Foch had 
not at that time justified his command by decisive victory, 
but when that victory was achieved it was in no unmeasured 
terms that he gave the glory to God. 

Some months after the end of the war, when the final 
campaign was being discussed, the Marshal was asked 
whether, in spite of the confidence he had always felt and 
expressed, he had not been surprised at the extent and 
completeness of his own success. He admitted he had been, 
adding the remark, ‘I was not the Foch I knew.” 

As may be imagined in such type of character, anything 
in the nature of inclination for intrigue, or even the capacity 
for the finer arts of diplomacy, was absent. Foch was blunt. 
He called a spade a spade, and did so very emphatically 
when he met the German representatives, to deliver the 
terms of the Armistice. When the enemy delegation came 
forward he remarked, ‘‘ What do these gentlemen want ?” 
He was informed that they had come to discuss the terms of 
an armistice. ‘“‘I have nothing to discuss,’ he replied. 
The Germans then explained that they had been given to 
understand that through the good offices of President Wilson 
it had been agreed that the terms for a cessation of hostilities 
should be discussed. “I have nothing to discuss,” repeated 
Foch, ‘“‘but if these gentlemen desire an armistice, I am 
prepared to hand them the terms,” at the same time drawing 
a paper from his portfolio. ‘Here they are. When they 
have been read I desire to know whether they will be accepted 
or not.” 

The mood of the Allies was not to discuss but to impose 
terms, and the Commander-in-Chief rightly interpreted it. 

At the same time, quite apart from purely military 
considerations, he was not prepared to continue the war 
if the enemy could be prevailed upon to recognize the hard 
logic of facts and to accept what the Allies held to be the 
minimum requirements for the consolidation of their success. 
During the subsequent long-drawn-out negotiations preceding 
the Peace Treaty, a powerful body of opinion expressed the 
view that the Allies should have gone forward into Germany 
and dictated the terms at Berlin. But to such opinion, 
though constantly asked his views, Foch never subscribed. 
He always adhered to the standpoint that if complete security 
could be assured, as it was assured by the Armistice terms, 
then the sacrifice of one more life was unjustified, and for 
such sacrifice he would not be responsible. In one aspect 
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there is an echo of this in his remark when some years 
afterwards the French occupied the Ruhr. “We are going to 
occupy the Ruhr—I fancy the Ruhr is going to occupy us.” 

In personal appearance the French Marshal was striking, 
even more than most photographs would make him appear. 
A massive and lion-like head, broad forehead, and clear, 
keen eyes arrested attention and dominated any impression 
of a somewhat ungainly body. He carried, too, a certain air 
of melancholy for, from a personal point of view, the war had 
dealt hardly with him—his only son and son-in-law were 
among the fallen. 

No mention of Foch should omit all reference to his alter 
ego—General Weygand—for not only have the two soldiers 
had such long and close professional relations, but they are 
bound, in addition, by the more intimate personal ties of 
friendship. No collaboration could have been more har- 
monious, for it was based on a very complete frankness. 
Weygand was no mere echo of Foch. When he disagreed 
with his chief he always said so, and the consequence was 
often a lively altercation, in the course of which the Marshal 
was not sparing of his customary emphasis. 

Weygand is a small man with an alert and intelligent 
face, and possesses a concise and lucid power of expression. 
Though less ‘“‘ homely” in manner than was Foch, he is, 
too, natural and considerate, and always has made it a point 
to get on well with English colleagues. His mind is clear 
and logical, and he never wastes words. He is a profound 
student of war. 

As a proof that he was no mere Berthier may be cited 
his worth in independent réles. He was, it may be recalled, 
responsible for the direction of the Polish armies when they 
stemmed the westward march of Bolshevism at the gates of 
Warsaw in 1920. As French High Commissioner in Syria, 
he was an outstanding success, and his relations with the 
British in Palestine at a very difficult time were most happy 
ones. 

As was Foch, Weygand is of a serious turn of mind, and 
while in no way fanatical, is uncompromising in matters of 
his faith. 

“Happy is the man who lives to finish all his work.” 
So wrote Mahan of Nelson, and the words may equally be 
applied to Foch. 

He had shared in the defence of his country when invaded 
in 1870, and from that time on he had devoted the whole 
of his life to the study of how best the repetition of such 
mvasion might be prevented. It is given to few to solve 
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the problem of their lives. But it was given to Foch and 
more completely, perhaps, than he could ever have hoped 
or dreamed. 

Nor was this solution only sought and found on the battle- 
fields of 1918. Victory there was the coping-stone set on his 
life’s work, but the work itself, like all other great work, was 
not the product of the intuitions on the actions of an hour. 
It was evolved from the laborious processes of thought and of 
effort and of honest toil directed towards one single purpose. 

Qualifications in these respects would not have sufficed, 
had not Foch possessed, too, a character independent and 
resolute, and a mind incapable of self-deception. 

Many “‘clever’’ men appear to acquire that reputation 
by their facility in speech or in argument, by which they are 
able so to entangle others in the trammels of any question 
that it is difficult to disentangle the threads and find the way 
out. But Foch never complicated any question. He always 
simplified it. 

The keynote of this characteristic is given in an address 
which he gave at the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre to a class 
of officers passing out. ‘‘ One day,” he finished, “ you will 
be asked to be the mind of an army. Therefore I say to you 
to-day: Learn to think.” 

He always faced a problem in a straightforward manner, 
having a deep aversion for any kind of incertitude or fanciful 
deduction. 

The two works in which his teachings were embodied, 
The Principles of War and The Conduct of War, are models 
of their kind as clear and concise expositions. ‘ After all,” 
as he was wont to say, ‘‘ what is the problem?” 

Foch, when in command of the Allied Forces, remained 
faithful to the principles which he had taught all his life, 
and which he had actually practised as an army commander. 
Yet he himself was the mouthpiece, not the originator, of 
these principles. The lectures embodied in his works have 
been described as “‘ the exposition by a genius of the views 
arrived at after study of history by the staff which repre- 
sented the best opinion of a great army.” And it is from 
his lectures that the spirit that should animate a staff and 
an army can be understood. The French conception of 
war “is permeated through and through that it is a moral 
struggle—a conflict of opposing wills.” One may in this 
connection recall a quotation from Joseph de Maistre, often 


erroneously attributed to Foch, who was wont to quote iti } 
‘A battle lost is a battle you think you cannot win, for 4 | 


battle is not lost from material causes.”’ 
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Those who worked with Foch could never fail to be 
impressed by his lucidity of thought and speech, both in the 
field and in the council chamber. His grasp of essentials 
and his discarding of the irrelevant, as well as his knack of 
getting straight to the core of the matter in hand and setting 
it out in a few clear phrases, were not qualities that can be 
attributed to mere chance, but had been gained as the result 
of profound reflection and strict self-discipline. 

Yet in an age when the High Command is necessarily 
more and more out of personal touch with the armies it 
directs, Foch was above all a commander and a leader of 
men. It was his work during the early stages of the war, even 
more than that at the French War Office and the Supreme 
War Council, that had impressed his foreign collaborators. 
He had, in fact, won the confidence of all Englishmen with 
whom he had come in contact. It may fairly be claimed that 
British advocacy was in the largest measure responsible for 
his appointment. 

The British people do well to honour one who so honoured 
their armies. And they do well to honour a man of so noble 
and upright a character. Few have evoked more than he 
what the Latins call “ great men.” It is a pleasant trait in 
human nature that so many men can stand failure with 
serenity. Yet it is far harder to stand success with serenity. 
And this is just where Foch confirmed his claim to take his 
place among the company of the great. 

When nations were vying with one another to pay him 
honour, and rewards, titles, and decorations were being 
lavished on him by grateful peoples, he was not unmoved. 
But his chief preoccupation at that time was how to find 
room for all these gifts, as he used to say there was no space 
in his appartment—a very modest one. 

Foch’s memory and his deeds do not belong only to the 
land that gave him birth. They belong to the whole world 
whom he helped to free. 

The grave has now closed over him, but in no final sense. 
He has gone full of years and of honours, and to the profession 
of arms he will for ever be accounted as the great soldier of 
our age, of which generations to come shall inherit the virtue. 

There is, then, no need to mourn, but rather, in placing 
the crown of bays on his memory, to give praise for a life 
80 greatly lived. Sit terra levis. 


R. H. BEapon 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN WESTERN CANADA 


[The writer of the following letters (of which the first instalment appeared in 
the April National Review)—a young ex-officer in the British Army—resolved 
to try his fortunes in Canada, and had the good sense to keep his family posted 
in his everyday doings from the hour he started. They are printed as they were 
written, without any “editing,” though some names have been altered. It 
is unnecessary to emphasize their interest to their readers.—Epiror, N.R.] 


28. 9. 25. 

WE are having a dreadful time just now. It started in 
to snow on Friday night, it snowed all Saturday and the most 
of Sunday, then changed to rain and has been raining ever 
since—and all this in the dry belt. We have done two days 
threshing and are of course held up—I hav’nt started on the 
long grain haul yet, but have been hauling bundles from the 
field to the separator—it’s darned hard work too—when 
the bundles are thrown up on to the wagon they have to be 
squared off as well as you can consistent with speedy loading, 
so that the heads are pointing in from the edge, and no grain 
falls on the ground—then after you have driven skilfully 
right close up to the feeder of the machine with your rack 
just not touching the pulleys and belts, and your off horse’s 
nose about a foot from the big belt from the engine to the 
machine, you have to fork the bundles into the feeder so 
that the heads of the oats get caught first. This means 
a prod, a heave and a twist, for every bundle,—the twist 
knocks you pretty cold by the end of the day, and the lift 
makes your tummy muscles ache all night. However I 
seemed able to do it all right and even earned a little 
embarrassing approval from some of the old Scotsmen, who 
watch anyone suspected of being a dude pretty closely, 
and are fairly frank on occasion. For instance—when I 
rammed strongly the separator (or threshing machine) the 
first time I drove alongside with a load—our old John 
Roberts when the shouting died away, remarked ‘Never 
mind, Mike, we’ll mak’ a teamster o’ ye yet.”” Both North 
and South were threshing together down at South, so of 
course the South bunch of old teamsters started guying me 
at dinner time. Whereupon John Roberts, one of the finest 
teamsters in the west, proceeded to bring up stories against 
each of them, all screamingly funny if I could remember 
them and all relating to the horses. 

One of them, so John stated, tried for two hours to get 4 
wagon and team to start home from town before he realized 
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he’d forgotten to untie them from the hitch rail. John’s a 
vast man, covered with red hair and an impressive sight on 
Friday, just before he shaves. He and Joe have striven 
mightily with my stupidity and I think have done pretty 
well in four months. By next week I think I'll be able 
to tell you definitely my winter plans which are probably 
consisting of working here. Joe says he’ll like to have me 
in the house and the manager says he sees no reason why I 
shouldn’t stay on. I’m to ask him this week when I know 
for certain I want to stay. The bunkhouse is closed for the 
winter'and the two or three who stay live and eat with the 
foreman and his family. 

I had a terrible drive on Saturday in a blizzard to the store 
at the South Farm to get supplies for the North. There were 
four horses tied on the back of the rickety old wagon, and 
what with them pulling back and sideways, and bumping 
into the rig, and generally misbehaving I had a wretched time. 
A slow walk for five miles each way, horses slipping and 
sliding and tumbling about—the wagon skidding, whenever 
the horses tied on the back, pulled it, and snow drifting down 
my neck. Coming back I had no horses on the back, but the 
snow was blowing right in my face, and the horses hated 
facing it—the trail was out of sight under snow, and I was 
nearly crying with cold. I tell you that black slicker I 
bought my last day in Southampton was the finest investment 
ever made—not a drop gets in except down my neck. 


8. 10. 25. 

We are still “laid off” here, getting no pay and doing 
no work but receiving our grub for staying on—so that when 
the weather lets up on us they wont have to hire a new outfit, 
that doesn’t know the ways, or horses and things. Save 
for 3 days, a week ago, we haven’t worked since this day a 
fortnight ago, when the blizzard from the N.W. hit us. 
When I say we haven’t worked, I suppose we all do about half 
a days work everyday, helping Joe do the things that just 
have to be done. The Manager lays off all the men except 
three and still expects Joe to have the place tidy, plenty of 
feed hauled in, horses clean, barns and byres mucked out 
and fences in repair. Poor Joe gets almost into despair 
sometimes and comes round saying “Mike I hate to ask you, 
but would you take a team and fix up such and such a 
However I think the threshing outfit will whistle at 5.30. 
on Monday morning as the weather is much warmer and 
the snow is off the stooks—so if it’s a fine day Saturday and 
Sunday, they should be dry enough to thresh. 
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I got stuck last week with my grain tank on the way to 
Town and it took two more teams to lift me out—went into 
the mud right up to the axles—my fault and Joe wasn’t 
exactly cheered, but John said if he’d been in front instead of 
me he’d have gone in too. I’ve got a very fire outfit with 
two magnificent pedigree mares in the wheel—but that day 
I was using another lot, and as soon as my leaders found 
the tank sticking they started “pitchforking ” that is first 
one going into the collar and then the other—when that 
happens you’ve got to stop and get them started again—so 
I stuck. 

Went into town two nights ago for a dance, and took the 
school ma’rm from the colony out here—I rode Joe’s horse 
and led one up to the school hou e for her; however the 
roads were too bad for the band to get into town, and as she 
was the best dance player there, I didn’t get a look in and 
had a dud evening. 

Mr. Brown is very keen for me to take a job out at S—, 
the C.P.R. dairy farm supplying all the dining-cars, and is 
seeing if I can get fixed up with a good job there for the 
winter. He is also quite determined that I am a desirable 
type to place on an irrigation farm, and is always holding 
forth on the advantages the C.P.R. will afford me if I take 
up their land and prove on it—I think I must be getting 
cautious or something, anyhow up to now I have declined 
to commit myself to anything at all—you see it’s all such a 
terrible gamble unless you’ve got a bit of capital. If you 
get two good years in succession, or even fairly good ones, 
you can pay for your farm and have money in pocket for 
extra machinery or improvements— if on the other hand you 
get hailed out, or burnt out with hot winds, or rusted out 
with wheat disease, then you are finished unless you’ve got 
good capital behind you to start her up again and make her 
go. Wages are another big consideration, as also is the cost 
of water—and one must hire one man anyway to help with 
the irrigating. Oh, it’s a terrible problem, and I can’t make 
up my mind until I’ve been here a bit longer. You see I 
can’t take everything Mr. Brown says as sheer gospel literal 
truth, because after all he has an axe to grind, so I told him, 
and he quite understood, that I was from “ Missouri” and 
he’d got to show me. 

So now unless anything unforseen happens, I’m either 
here or on the dairy farm at S for the winter—it all 
depends on whether it is a tempting enough job to draw 
me away from here where I’m all dug in and among friends. 

We are threshing oats, not for sale but for our own use, 
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and I’m driving a bundle (or sheaf) rack. Pitching sheaves 
on to the rack from the stooks and then driving in to the 
machine, and pitching them off into the feeder for ten clear 
hours every day. We go from dark till dark, and if they 
want any particular number of bushels threshed out in the 
day, then they bring Ford cars and play the head-lights on 
the outfit, so that we can see more or less where we’re pitching. 

I am finding a certain amount of trouble with my arms 
—they ache so at night, and keep me awake—as usual, the 
teamsters have the hardest job—out in the barn by 5 a.m. 
in the pitch dark icy morning, clean horses and harness 
them, then come in for breakfast, work all day—then after 
supper when everyone else is finished and going to bed, we 
have to go out again and clean horses and bed down. It’s 
a full day and one doesn’t feel up to much writing after it’s 
all over, last Sunday we worked all day, rather harder than 
usual, and I was so done in at the end of it, I couldn’t begin 
somehow. 


29. 11. 25. 

All sorts of things have happened as I told you they 
would—we all got laid off on account of the weather—it got 
hopeless for threshing and they only kept on the older hands. 
Brown made a mess of things for me, quite unintentionally 
of course but still pretty disastrously—anyway I was laid 
off with the bunch and came straight up here to Calgary, 
three weeks ago next Tuesday. I have been staying in the 
company of an old-timer since then—one Ted Robinson, 
chiefly remarkable for the noises he makes in his sleep. 
Anyhow we spent one day in Calgary, and then went straight 
out on a travelling threshing outfit to a place about 20 miles 
north of Calgary—-where we got in over a fortnight’s threshing 
at 6 dollars a day. Hard living though, seeing as how we 
were sleeping in barns, and working 12 hours a day. Our 
horses were prairie scrubs, half starved at that, and our 
harness was hay wire mostly and it was all rather dreadful. 

The first few nights I never slept a wink for cold, but 
after that I just had to sleep cold or not. Each successive 
farm we pulled into they seemed less and less concerned for 
any comfort either for the horses or men. We would pull 
into this entirely fresh place at say 8. in the morning, never 
see the house or barns—thresh till 7. at night and then go 
with the horses to the barn—Nobody there to tell us where 
to put the poor beasts—barn full of his own horses; pitch 
dark; icy north wind, and no feed of any kind to be found for 
the poor ragged little slaves. I tell you it was pretty tough 
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sometimes, but both Ted and I managed to give the horses 
back at the end of the run, fatter than when we got them— 
a tribute to our powers of petty larceny. Then, as Ted had 
assured me would happen, we had some difficulty in getting 
paid in full. The boss started quibbling about time lost 
in moving the outfit, time lost in temporary break downs, 
etc., but Ted settled that by going to the Mounted policeman 
in A who spoke winged but I’m sorry to say inaudible 
words to the boss, over the telephone, whereupon we received 
our time in full without another argument of any kind. 

Now we have been in Calgary since Thursday, job hunting, 
with no success. The town is crammed with unemployed, 
but as winter is making itself felt they are slowly filtering 
out via the “ Rods” under the passenger trains, and the 
box cars of the freight trains, towards Vancouver. Ted and 
I spend hours every day in the Employment Bureau, hoping 
for a paid job of some kind, but there seems no hope at all, 
If we had foregone our highly paid threshing expedition 
we find we could have got a pretty well paid job shovelling 
coal for the C.P.R., but coming in now we are just too late 
and they have filled their pay roll for the winter. 

Two of the bunch that were laid off with us have left via 
Stock train and cattle boat to Glasgow, and another has 
invested almost all his earnings in a passage from Vancouver 
to New Zealand. 

I’m very afraid that, although I have enough to carry me 
through the winter with great care, I shall have to ring up 
Brown on the ’phone and ask him to do something more for 
me in the way of finding a job now—Gosh though, I hope I 
can find one for myself first. . . . 

We eat at a Chink restaurant every morning at 7.30. 
and reach the employment office at 8 just when it opens— 
Oh it’s a great life! 

I may be able to get into a farm for the winter. Living 
alone, feeding chickens, milking a cow, feeding horses, 
pumping water for stock and trying to fill the stove so full, 
that it wont be out in the morning, that’s the most likely 
thing I'll get to do—of course, there is no pay while men 
can be got for nothing, but they give you grub. 

You would be interested in Calgary just now in the various 
types you see—each one quite unmistakable, and all out of 
work—Lumberjacks, teamsters, engineers of all kinds, farm 
labourers, bushmen, cowboys, and last but not least the 
ubiquitous “‘ Bum ” or hobo of the North American Continent. 

The lumberjack you can always tell because he wears 
heavy woollen Mackinaw clothes, tartan coloured and very 
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bright at that—he has short rolled trousers, and high laced 
boots, and generally a muskrat cap, or else a black hat 
turned down in front and up at the back, and not dented 
in on the top, and he walks with a most aggressive swagger, 
and wears his hat right down on his nose—for further identi- 
fication he is generally partially intoxicated. 

The teamster is something like him, especially the woods- 
teamster or shipway teamster, only he wears blue overall 
trousers, and his hands aren’t so battered because he uses 
gloves all summer. 

Engineers and firemen wear overall suits, and plenty of 
grease, also funny little skull caps with big peaks. 

The farm labourer looks it and smells like it, even if you 
cant see the hay seeds in his hair, and the grain in the 
turnup of his bib-overalls that have lost one shoulder strap. 

The cowboy, even in mufti, can be told by his choppy 
walk when in motion, or by the way he stands on one 
leg leaning very far forward till you think he is bound to 
overbalance—or by the way he squats in the sun on the 
pavement, like a hottentot, or other uncivilized person. 
I derive endless amusement watching the types at the Bureau. 

I thought, poor fool, that I had a job the other day—the 
clerk at the bureau chalked up “3 teamsters wanted by 
Crows Nest Lumber Coy.” I was at the wicket in one jump. 
“You a teamster?” “‘ Yes.” ‘“* Ever been in the woods? ” 
“No, but I am a six horse man.” ‘“ Ever skid a log?” 
“No.” ‘* Well the Crows Nest don’t want all their horses 
crushed to death. Sorry feller no good.” So it goes on. 
However something will turn up. Don’t think I’m sorry 
for myself, I’m not—only hating the country and a trifle 
discouraged momentarily. 


8. 12. 25. 

I am no nearer a job than I was when last I wrote and 
I’m a great deal nearer broke—it is a terrible and heart- 
rending thing seeing ten dollar notes change to five dollar 
notes, and five dollar notes changing to ones and twos— 
my day’s programme has been as follows for the last ten days. 


6.30. Rise, wash, and dress. 

7.15. Breakfast—25 cents—get in queue for the Employ- 
ment Bureau; wondering and hoping if something 
is coming. 

8. 0. Bureau opens—blackboards quite blank. 

9.0. Go to Immigration Hall and ask if any chance— 
none. 

9.30. Go back to Employment bureau and wait. 
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11. 0. ‘Walk round Calgary, entering Hotel lobbies and 
accosting farmers, frequently finding out they 
aren’t farmers at all. 

12. 0. ‘“ Dinner ”’—25 cents (1/3)—Sit in King Edward 
and read paper, looking at situations vacant. 

2. 0. Start all over again and go on till 7 p.m. 
7. 0. Supper—25 cents. 


After supper go down to the Great War Veterans Club, 

of which I am an honorary member, and watch the Poker 
ames. 

. The last two mornings, seeing as how the Employment 

bureau never has anything at all I have saved my 25 cent 

breakfast money by remaining in bed till 11 a.m. and getting 

out just in time for dinner; which does not find favour with 

the chamber-maid. 

Every other man in the city is out of work and most of 
them are begging, or “ bumming ”’ as it is called out here— 
they are queer too because they don’t go to the prosperous- 
looking guys but confine their activities to the working men. 

Ted has an invariable reply, “‘ See here feller I worked all 
summer to keep myself, not you, beat it’’—Either that or 
he recommends them to try his “ Rich banker friend” 
indicating me—this is a huge joke and he shakes with 
laughter for about ten minutes afterwards. 

Still no mail forwarded, there must be piles and piles, 
and the post office will get a terrible shock when I come for 
it after it does arrive at Calgary. I forgot to put down on 
the programme that I call daily at the Post Office, also 
without result. John Roberts has been having a holiday, 
so I guess my mail is all locked up in his room. I can picture 
you all getting ready for Christmas at home—I wouldn’t 
much mind being there myself... . 

I'd like you to see some of the contractors and C.P.R. 
teams working in Calgary—they are the finest heavy horse- 
flesh I have ever seen; thorough bred Clydes, or thorough 
bred Percherons every one—just magnificent, and swaggering 
to beat the band. There’s one team of black Clydes with 
white legs and white faces that I’d give anything to work 
—they wear beautiful brass-mounted harness, and _ little 
scrubbed white tarpaulin loin cloths (representing of course 
an hours hard work daily), and when they stand still they 
stand as if they were being judged, and they might be carved 


out of ebony, and people stop and say “‘by golly boys, them’s | 


hawsses! ” 
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18. 12. 25. 
Still here and am getting heartily sick of doing nothing 
but hunt work from days end to days end. . . . The winter 


in this country is a darned grim proposition I tell you, and 
buying myself winter clothes knocked a huge hole in the 
wad—Never mind, it will all come right—Calgary is of 
course full of Christmas shoppers, townsfolk, and farmers 
from the Prairie, Indians bringing in Xmas trees in wagons 
and sleighs, and breeders with turkeys, geese, and chickens. 
It is, without exception, the awfullest town in the world, 
and cold! It looks how Christmas at home should look, in 
the old prints—but to me none of it’s gaiety—I wish I could 
wrap myself up in this letter and post myself home. I 
have a new reply now to fellows who come up in the street and 
ask for money, it’s “Gosh, I was just going to ask you.” 
That fixes them good. 

This country is hopelessly overstocked with men; while 
they can be used in spring and summer, there simply isn’t 
work for them all in winter, or anything like it. 


17. 1. 26. 

I have got a job through the C.P.R. in Calgary, after 
trying just about everything else in the town. It appears 
that the department of natural resources (C.P.R.) runs 
a kind of Employment Agency which I had never heard of 
before, for fellows who are new to the country and for 
placing emigrants on farms. Brown told me to go there as 
a last resource, adding that he didn’t think they could do 
anything, but there was nothing like trying. I tried—I was 
told there was one job in, asking for two men to go to this 
place, but that there was a fellow already here who had gone 
out to get someone else to go with him, but I had better 
come back late that night (31st December) just before the 
office closed, and see, in case. I came, and found the other 
fellow (ex R.A.F.) before me, he had failed to find anyone to 
go with him! To tell you the truth I was so relieved I felt 
all funny and had to sit down for a few minutes and the 
stenographer fetched me a glass of water. 

To cut a long story short we both came out here on the 
morning of the lst and now I am fixed up fine for work, 
grub, clothes, and everything, except my camera which went 
to “ Uncle ” to enable me to pay my fare out here. The work 
is plenty, and the pay is good for winter, being 25 dollars 
amonth. The grub is excellent and the family are very nice 
Indeed, Father, Mother, 5 boys, 22 to 7, and a daughter of 
17, Father is a small scrubby waspish little man, who 
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reminds me awfully of Pyecroft’s father in the Rocking 
Horse story. Incidentally he and a lot of others were court- 
martialled and dismissed the navy after the Zululand 
affair when Louis Napoleon was killed. Mother is Swiss 
and very stout and bandy-legged, but an undefeated cook 
and very amusing. The boys are nice but browbeaten by 
Pop, and the girl, pretty and attractive, and more than a 
match for her Pa—indeed so much so that “Steve” my 
partner, had to leave the supper table the other night when 
she silenced the old man, being overcome with unseemly 
merriment. 

The old man who is a confirmed Mrs. Malaprop is a 
source of unfailing joy to Steve. For instance he enquired 
if we had seen the “‘ Wembley Expedition,” and whether 
we were “‘ prolific teamsters ”; after seeing Steve with horses 
he has not asked again. Steve drags me down terribly in 
some ways—as we are always spoken of together—and when 
he makes a dreadful botch of anything it reflects on both of 
us, and he very frequently does. He and I get on very well 
together though, and have lots of fun. 

This is a wonderful climate, one hardly ever gets a cold 
even when the thermometer is standing at 15 or so below, 
it is so jolly and dry. If the wind would only stop it would 
be perfect, because the sun is shining brilliantly all the time, 
and no clouds are ever seen except towards evening, when 
we have the most glorious sunsets over the Rockies, which 
turn the Prairie into a pink land with little pink fairy lights 
on it, reflected from the various homesteads which we can 
see as far as nine miles in every direction, and 20 odd miles 
looking N.E. 

This farm is between Calgary and Edmonton, we are in 
the middle of the coulee district near the Red Deer river— 
all the coulees, of which there are crowds, have a stream, 
burn, creek, what-you-will, running in the bottom, and some 
of them are at least 300 feet deep. A hundred yards away 
on the Prairie you can’t see any Coulee at all, but you 
suddenly come on the edge of an almost straight drop. A 
man on an implement enjoying a runaway would have 4 
poor chance, as some twisted metal and four horse skeletons 
show, a little way up our Coulee—the man on that occasion 
jumped for it just as they went over the edge and got off 
with a sprained ankle. The team landed with a seeder on 
top of them and got broken necks, legs, and backs—so the 
little grey Coyotes that laugh at night, were the only ones 
to benefit at all. 

Mr. Macpherson farms a lot of land, all wheat and flax, 
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and keeps 56 horses all told, counting colts, foals, and mares 
in foal. At present he is working 8 horses and starts hauling 
wheat to town to-morrow. 

Isn’t it funny to think that if I was at home now I'd 
just be the same as all these lads and people running round, 
that used to call me Sir and touch their caps; ridiculous ass 
I must have looked, gravely returning their salutes, while 
quite incapable of turning out as good a job as any one of 
them. Id like to get S though and give him six horses 
strung out, with half broken broncs in the lead, and see what 
he made of them—lI’ll bet he would get them tangled in the 
“trees” in no time. 

Steve and I are working all day and every day cleaning 
wheat for the journey to town—we do it with a fanning mill: 
feeding the dirty wheat mixed with flax (Linseed) just as 
it was threshed out, into the hopper, and collecting the flax 
out of two spouts, in buckets, and shovelling the clean wheat 
out into the grannary ready to be loaded into the sleighs 
in the morning. The chaff, husks, and accidental pieces of 
straw all get blown out in front, by the fan. At one time 
we had a 13 h.p. engine to work the mill, but it was very old 
and has broken down rather badly, so for the last few days 
we (or generally me) have been turning the darn thing by 
hand—I am afraid Steve and I, though the best of friends, 
are very nearly due for a run-in over the question of equal 
division of Labour, and while I have every good confidence 
of being able to give him a pretty thorough working over, 
I kind of hate to do it because he’s a good fellow really. He 
has difficulty in distinguishing between the front and rear 
of a horse and has several times nearly come to an untimely 
end while attempting to feed Bill, the Percheron stallion, 
through neglecting to speak to him before entering his stall. 
One day he’ll be found hung in a set of harness, I’ve shewn 
him and shewn him, but he cannot hang up harness without 
getting all tangled up in it, anymore than he can feed Bill 
without getting kicked at. To-day he went to Mr. Macpher- 
son and told him some of the harness must have got mixed 
up, because the hames wouldn’t fit a certain collar. Mr. 
Macpherson went to see, and found the poor horse’s bewildered 
face gazing through an upside-down collar. This of course 
gave Mr. Macpherson his opportunity, and he delivered a 
long lecture on the right way and wrong way of harnessing 
horses—funny bearded skinny little man, he is an inveterate 
lecturer, and when in full flood, never corrects himself or 


hums and haws, but like Tennyson’s “ Brook ”’ flows on for 
ever. 
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Being in a hilly country, or rather, a country with hills 
in, I have learned a whole lot of new hints and tips towards 
being a successful skinner. Such as, how to rough-lock a 
wheel on a wagon, or a skid on a sleigh, going down hill; 
and how to cramp wagon-wheels to rest horses half-way 
up a hill, when there are no stones or blocks to put behind 
them; and when not to speak to pulling horses—according 
to old Macpherson, the most important thing a teamster 
can learn. Although I rather hate the little viper, you gotta 
hand it to him as regards skinning horses; but then of course 
he is an old time lumber skinner, so he ought to know all 
about it. He can speak a horse’s name like mamma crooning 
over her cheeild, and he can make the same name pop in 
his ear like a black-snake whip; and they surely get down and 
dig for him. I’ve seen a team hang on a pull without 
moving the load for 15 seconds by the clock for him, and 
they only stopped then because one of them fell on his nose. 

Old mother Macpherson takes great care of me along with 
the rest of her huge family, and sees that my socks are hung 
over the range every night and that my felt boots and rubber 
overshoes are standing in the line in front of the fire. But I 
always feel in my heart that she doesn’t do it out of considera- 
tion for me, so much as out of fear that I might get ill and 
not be able to work for a day or so. However, I’ll not say 
anything against her because she certainly makes me very 
comfortable, and is an excellent cook, and treats me exactly 
like the rest of her kids. 

This is a three room shack which shelters 10 people. 
Steve, myself, Herbert and Kenneth inhabit one room, 
the rest inhabit the other, and we eat and cook in the third; 
anyway we are warm even when the thermometer stands at 
30 degrees below and a blizzard is blowing. Old man Mac- 
pherson is going to build a house if he gets a good price for 
his flax, so we will have lots to do in the spring if all turns 
out well. Meantime I am doing well; the work is hard, 
but the grub is good, and the bunk I inhabit is comfortable, 
while my pillow, the Robin Hood flour sack of finest linen, 
is changed every week. 

Just had a glorious supper of flapjacks and corn syrup, 
and as usual am a sticky mass from ears to tail. Eggs are 
coming in fast, and I get four a day as a rule—two at break- 
fast and two at supper—fried, with great masses of fried 
potatoes. Until they kill the pig, that I feed with special 
grub every day, we shall get no meat—she weighs about 
450 lbs already so she should give us plenty; and trimmings! 

My bi-weekly clean up, shave, wash and change of clothes 
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took place this afternoon at 2 o’clock, after that was com- 
pleted I went out with Kenneth, the second boy, my favourite, 
to shoot snowshoe rabbits with -22’s. We got four, after 
much floundering in drifts and scrambling up and down 
brush-covered coulees. However we were very happy, 
and got very wet. Kenneth is a charming fellow; very 
quiet and shy, and somewhat uncouth, totally different 
from the others, who are typical cocky Canadians of the 
you-cant-tell-me-anything type. He lost an eye as a kid 
and is very sensitive about it: and as Herbert, the eldest, 
does most of the hauling we are at work together all day, 
and have got to know one another rather well. From what 
he says and the way he says it, he understands my point- 
of-view, and thoughts, and sympathizes a lot when I get 
fed up and silent. The others of course can’t see it or 
understand it, and josh me until I get real mean. 

We have finished cleaning the wheat out of the flax, and 
the wheat has all gone to town—we have now started cleaning 
the flax out of the assortment of weed seeds etc., and that 
will start going to town to-morrow I think. It is worth 
2 dollars a bushel, and in one day we can clean nearly a 
100 dollars worth. After we have done with the flax we 
are going to start breaking young horses—at present quite 
wild—let’s hope only the horses will get broken. 


2... 7. 2 

Work here goes steadily on: 5.30. in the black and beastly 
morning, through a glorious sunny day, till about 6.30. at 
night—Old man Macpherson paid me the compliment of 
saying he was glad I wasn’t green, as he fully expected to 
get green ones from the C.P.R. From all accounts I am 
above the average as regards a labourer, being very strong 
and willing: and what is most important from a farmer’s 
point-of-view, not a kicker; being as you know, extremely 
averse to scenes of any sort—in fact my motto is: 


I never was a kicker, I simply live for peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeaking is the wheel 
that gots the grease. 


I have thoroughly accommodated myself to my sur- 
roundings and have been accepted I think by the people, 
both Land owners and labourers, that will be my neighbours 
and daily associates. What they lack in delicacy no doubt 
they atone for in genuineness. ‘‘ Delicacy” of course is 
not the right word, and “ Breeding” doesn’t do for this 
Canada country, but may be you know what I mean. At 
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times I would give my right hand to have one of my own 
tribe to talk to, but apart from an ex-Liverpool docks 
stevedore and our “Steve’’ there is no one. “Steve” 
is quitting shortly because he says he can’t stand the rough 
life, and that he wants to work for somebody a little more 
genteel—I shan’t be sorry to see the lazy swine pull his 
freight—I have been very near laying irreverent hands on 
his person once or twice, but it would be slaughter, and no 
satisfaction. JI wouldn’t mind his laziness, but he is such an 
impossible snob, and ill-bred beyond belief. Not that we 
quarrel, we don’t, I simply smoulder. 


There is no hurry of course, and I’ve hardly started to 
see the country, but I am one quivering mass of doubt 
about starting on my own, on a Farm, either improved or 
unimproved. I have seen and also heard what it has done 
to people—the country is simply a cruel monster in that way. 

Take old Macpherson: he came into the country from 
the State of Colorado with thirty thousand dollars in his 
pocket. True he has paid for his farm of 640 acres, in cash 
1,700 dollars. It was all broken before he bought it—a 
shack was on it, the one we are living in now. This crop 
we are hauling and cleaning so hard is the first he had had in 
six years. He has nothing in the bank, but credit on this 
crop. He is more careful than an English farmer, even 
miserly; but down he has gone in spite of his huge stake. 
If, like thousands of others, he had noé paid outright for his 
farm, there would be no daylight in view for him whatever; 
nothing but endless vistas of instalments to the C.P.R. 
and if, again like thousands more, he had not had his big 
stake he would have gone to the floor for the count. As he 
says, ‘‘ What pleasure have I had, and what pleasure have 
I to look forward to? I’m chained to this darned farm; 
more so because my sons don’t like it, and cant stand the 
year in year out drudgery,” and he says, “I don’t blame them 
either. I cant stand it but I cant quit, I’ve nothing to 
quit on.” ‘‘So,” he added, “ when you two guys think I’m 
a cranky old man, just try and remember I’ve got something 
to be cranky about.” Don’t think I’m complaining or 
hating it or anything, because I’m not, I like it all, but— 
there it is. Anyway if he doesn’t come across with the 
wages in the spring I’ll push on, and look around again and 
think some more. I’d hate like hell to have nothing else 
in life to look forward to than being a “‘ working stiff” who 
had been a farmer but got hailed out, or frozen out, or dried 
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out. Cattle too have been way down for the last four 
years and have this year dropped a little further. Horses 
are at a mere premium; a properly bred Clyde or Percheron, 
weighing say 1,400 pounds is now worth 30 dollars at 5 
years old; and by the time he has reached that age has cost 
nearly three times that amount to breed, feed, and break. 
Ask Brown about this, and he will pooh-pooh it. Inciden- 
tally, regarding the labour side, there are 1,100 men out of 
work receiving relief in Calgary at the present time. The 
C.P.R. is landing a first instalment from a mob of 10,000 
emigrants due this spring, sometime this week: why? 
What’s going to happen to them all? ask the C.P.R. and 
they virtuously reply “Ah, the 1,100 are undesirables who 
wont work; our emigrants are all desirable, they have paid 
their fares.” Ive got a job, and have no complaints, but 
when I think of the grand fellows who grinned and told 
me they were awful glad I’d landed a job at last, when I 
was leaving Calgary, and who had none for themselves and 
no hope till spring; why then one forgets about the “ noble 
enterprise’ of the C.P.R. and all that, and “ making” 
Canada and so on. 

No one has come yet in Steve’s place, and in a way I 
am glad, when there’s only one outsider they are more apt 
to treat him like the rest, but when there is two they 
become a separate factor, and are not considered as members 
of the household or treated as such—and also get worked 
much harder. I have a new horse in my team; a buckskin 
mare, “‘ Babe”’ very pale yellow, with a black mane and 
tail, black legs, and a black stripe down her back: just the 
prettiest thing in the world. True she is an awful little 
slacker, but the prettiest and gentle-st little horse in the 
world, and the darling of my heart. Anyway the others 
are big enough and ugly enough to do her work as well as 
their own. She is very clever and grunts most impressively, 
even when she is not pulling an ounce of her weight. 

One thing here, I am not called upon to battle daily with 
crazy Clydes—they are all solid steady Percherons. It 
makes work very peaceful, but I prefer the wild ones all 
the same—they are real horses, and not oxen: so one has to 
be a bull-whacker here, not a skinner. 

Going into town to-morrow with a load of flax—I should 
like that fisherman’s jersey, it would just make all the 
difference this weather; as it is, I have to tie a handkerchief 
round my neck and add a shirt or so for the drive—because 
driving four horses you can’t tie up the reins and get down 
and walk; you have got to be on the job all the time, or 
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else your sleigh will sometimes slip sideways into the ditch 
and capsize. 

We have been storm bound for the last four days and no 
one has gone in or out: a blizzard has been blizzarding 
most furiously, and we have had a life line rigged from the 
shack to the barn, so that we can get up and down a per- 
fectly frightful hill against the wind and snow, and not lose 
our way and go plunging over the edge of the coulee. I 
think I was the cause for the precaution, when I and the 
pigs food arrived simultaneously but apart, at the bottom 
of the hill much sooner than I should have. 

The storm has now broken, and to-day we have had an 
icy cold, clear sunny day; so to-morrow flax will be hauled 
into town—it means starting in the pitch dark in sleighs, and 
arriving home at night in the pitch dark, after driving all 
day, and just stopping an hour in town, long enough to give 
our horses and ourselves time to get a bite of dinner. 

The whole Macpherson family is on the blink, as the three 
small boys have contracted measles. All three are in bed, 
their mother has been up the last two nights; consequently 
she has been all to pieces during the daytime. The girl 
Helen is away and so our meals have been almost negligible 
until to-night, when she made a “ mess of chicken ”’ fried, 
and hot scones, and corn syrup. I’m just a sticky mass and 
find great difficulty in breathing, Herbert and Kenneth are 
asleep (on my bed) and breathing stertorously, while Mr. 
and Mrs. are asleep in their chairs in the living room, and if 
the boys were not asleep on my bed I am rather afraid you 
would not be getting a letter now. It is difficult writing 
letters these days, as I never go anywhere or see anything— 
the old man keeps one’s nose down to it so jolly hard all the 
week, I haven’t summoned up energy yet to go out on Sunday 
and see anyone. The nearest church is full fourteen miles 
away from here, and none of the family are worshippers so 
I can’t go either. The small boys pick up what Religion 
they can find in school, otherwise they get none at home— 
rather a pity. 


3. 3. 26. 

We have been thaw-bound since Sunday—and between 
last Saturday, when one of the small boys rode in for the 
mail, and to-morrow when they are going in by car as an 
experiment no one has left the farm. They sent the boy in 
on Saturday because he would fall lightest; lucky, too, 
because he came back plastered with mud, on a different 
pony, having fallen, lost his mount, and borrowed another 
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to complete the journey. It is thawing hard at the moment 
and horses cant stand up at all, let’s hope it stays thawed. 
The cold almost slays me. We are through cleaning market 
grain and have only 200 bushels of seed wheat to clean now— 
just in time to prevent my right arm from bursting through 
my sleeves, from intense muscularity gained in turning the 
cleaning mill by hand. 

The ‘‘ Week-end book ”’ is a continual delight to me, and 
I am only sorry there is no one here to appreciate it with 
me. It’s rather like living with a bunch of lively mangold- 
wurzels. Kenneth, my favourite, the one-eyed one, tries 
to be silly and funny and talk nonsense at meals like we do 
at home, but the old man reprimands him acidly and con- 
tinues his monologue. He is a mine of incorrect information 
on every subject, of which his favourites are natural history, 
and the social situation in the old country. 

One day I know I shall burst out and put him right, and 
tell them all what an old liar he is. He nearly drove me mad 
one night when he gave us 1} hours by the clock, first on the 
pheasant (which he had unfortunately confused with the 
grouse), and secondly on the arrogant and brutal ways of the 
fox hunting aristocracy at home: which sport it appears has 
now practically ceased to exist owing to the personal efforts 
of some relations of his at Croydon (incidentally the centre 
of the hunting district) who refused to allow the Quorn 
to cross their farms—very odd—however I said nothing 
manfully. 

He makes me furious sometimes; for instance two nights 
ago, there were five oat sacks to go down to the barn, 100 lbs. 
ineach. ‘‘ Now” said he “‘ We’ll carry these down to the 
Barn,”’ I humped one and started, got back and found him 
sitting on the others chatting to Herbert, a great husky 
devil; I took another, and another, and ended by having 
transferred 500 lbs. of oats alone down a 3 in 1 slimy muddy 
hill, where if I’d slipped I might have twisted my back into 
@ running-bowline. All he said was he had never seen five 
bags of oats take so long to move. No good saying anything 
of course now, but a month or so later it will simply be a 
case of ‘‘ Make her out, and take me to town.” On N 
Farm we knew what we were at, and when we stopped work- 
ing, ten hours a day, and a little extra no one grudged, on 
the horses. Here we are never finished, and I hate to think 
of the time I waste on his buzzard-headed crow-bait called 
horses—he’s an absolute artist at finding fault too. All 
Ido I learnt from John Roberts, a prairie-teamster, who can 
skin from one to twenty—here it is all wrong as Macpherson 
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is an ex-lumber man and does things lumber fashion; cor- 
recting and nagging me over things I’ve done perfectly 
correctly, but different to the way he would have done 
it until I am really sick at heart. Herbert was moving 
granaries with me one day, and the old man was standing 
there with his little hands in his pockets like “‘ McAdam,” 
with acid dripping off his tongue, when it suddenly got too 
much for Herbert who neatly looped up the reins and hung 
them on one of the hames, and with the remark “ Seeing 
you know so much about it, damn it, go to it”? and marched 
into the house. 

We are told there is going to be an early break-up this 
spring, and that farming will have started by the end of 
this month. Mr. Macpherson and I are outwardly calm 
towards one another; anyway I am. But I am afraid 
there is going to be a tremendous explosion one day; it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to hold my tongue and I 
find myself reverting to a childish habit of muttering— 
they are however far from childish words that get muttered 
—even at this moment he is maundering on and laying off 
on the merits of English Cars and American Cars, till I 
could strike him. I know he is only doing it to annoy me 
anyway. 

He announced to-day that Kitchener was drowned in 
the Mediterranean and I confuted him; ha, ha; but I waited 
till he had got himself in pretty deep first. Enough of him 
though. 

19. 3. 26. 

Do you know I haven’t worn pyjamas since I started 
work out here; funny isn’t it. Some mornings I wonder 
how on earth I ever get myself out of bed, and some nights 
I wonder how on earth I ever got through supper without 
falling asleep. If I found the work hard at North Farm, I 
find it 10, 20, 30, times harder here. There are no regular 
hours and we just work from first light till dark and then do 
the chores by lantern. And never a word of appreciation 
or pleasure or even pleasantness from the old man, who 
truthfully nearly makes me weep with weary rage and tor- 
tured nerves sometimes. 

The two oldest boys are going off with a well-digger 
machine, and I shall be left alone with old Malice and Hatred, 
trying to drive eight horses and listen to his directions as 
well—never mind, by the time this reaches you I will have 
gone to a far better land—don’t imply that I intend suicide, 
but that I am going to quit and go west (again I don’t mean 
suicide) to British Columbia. I have heard from B—— 
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H——, who says that if my letter had only arrived a week 
earlier I could have got a job with them, but as it is he can 
find me work just close to them for the summer and take 
me on himself in the fall (autumn you know). So my tribu- 
lations are almost at an end, and the first break old Macpher- 
son makes, down his throat I leap with hob nails; and I 
drag my freight pronto. I heard last night, and so far have 
not come in contact with the old devil, but by to-night I 
think it is bound to happen, unless to-day is extraordinary. 
If only one had known yesterday afternoon, when I took a 
terrible “‘bawling-out” in silence. I was trying to get four 
horses (unshod) to pull a load of straw up a steep little place 
he had told me to go. It was terribly slippery, and as fast 
as they got up they fell down scramble, scramble, flop; first 
one then another. 

I asked for a snatch team and got cursed into hell and 
out again. Then I said anyway I couldn’t make them do 
it and that he had better try—Well it was “‘ Get out the 
the light and watch, Pll show you.” “‘Gippap! Nig, Bob!” 
scramble scramble FLOP, three down all together. When 
the smoke cleared, it was seen that the tongue was smashed, 
as was the neck yoke, and most of the wheeler’s rigging. 
I got the blame for having tired the horses trying to get 
up before. They went up all right when we got another 
team, and snapped them on in front. The little devils 
tongue is so poisonous that it has been an excellent example 
for me, and in the language of the country, I shan’t never 
try and hurt no persons feelings no more, no Sir—I know 
why he always gets mad with me, it’s because I don’t say 
anything, or offer any excuses, and try to look as if I was deaf. 
All the same it makes me very nervous, very stupid, and 
oh so angry. I am sorry about the painting, I haven’t done 
any—I started once, but the kids instantly appeared like 
magic, and started the usual almost before I had started to 
draw, “aw, lookut! maken a hawersse without no laigs! 
Momma, Momma, lookut what Mikes tryen’ to do-o-o-o.” 
“Shame on yer, Shame on yer, leave him be! always 
worryen’ some person!” Mike gathered up his belongings, 
and screaming thinly shambled off to bed. In a three- 
roomed shack sheltering nine persons there is no privacy. 

From what one has been told everything is very different 
in British Columbia, it is in fact “‘ British.” There is no 
antipathy towards England, like there is in Alberta; and to be 
English is an asset not a liability there; which will seem a 
little strange at first no doubt. They have I believe an 
eight hour day, instead of a twelve or fourteen like here. 
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They pay fifteen good dollars more a month—and they drive 
on the left of the road. Lastly, and one of the things I look 
forward to most, they have scenery—mountains, trees, and 
animals; not the everlasting yellowly green bald-headed 
prairie for miles on flaming miles. H has asked me to 
stay with them for a bit before going out to work again, and 
I’ve called his bluff, and am going straight there at the 
beginning of next week. 


CALGARY. 

I quit old Macpherson on Wednesday after a really 
excellent row, forced I fear by me in-a-hurry-to-be-going. 

The old man yelled at me as usual in a manner to which 
I am perfectly accustomed by this time, and as a rule take 
no notice of—however I remembered just in time to yell 
back, with every appearance of a man who has taken all 
he is going to; then the battle started, and in the middle 
who should butt in but little old Herbert, the eldest boy. 
Then we did have fun and games. The old man and me 
screeching at each other, and Herbert hopping round 
strictly on the prod, and me trying to keep an eye on them 
both, with a fork handle ready for Master Herbert should 
he venture to try and bust me one. A scene is the least 
fondest thing I is of, as the negroes say; but I managed to 
give notice of quitting with some eclat. 

Just as I expected, he declined to pay me in full, so I 
was just short of my fare, after I had got my suit out of the 
tailors shop in town, where it was being pressed. 

Consequently I had to come up to Calgary to see the 
C.P.R. who had got me the job, vainly certain that they 
would get him by the short hairs for me, and fix it all up— 
but not a bit of it. 

They were awfully sorry, but it was nothing to do with 
them, was purely a personal matter between me and Mac- 
pherson. Of course I could go to law with a reasonable 
chance of winning—very good chance in fact, but they didn’t 
think a court would order Macpherson to pay my lawyer 
if I won. So there it stood and still stands. However they 
were intensely sympathetic, gave me my choice of about 
eight jobs, and generally made a fuss of me. Finally they 
sent a rush wire to H at their own expense asking if he 
would guarantee my fare up there if they gave me a ticket. 


Answer this evening came yes, and am going up on No. 4. | 


to-morrow afternoon to yet another “ God’s Country.” 


Just as I was going out of the Colonization Office, the 


Stenographer came whizzing out after me, and said “If 
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you are not doing anything this evening would you care to 
come up to supper with us, I thought perhaps you mightn’t 
care much for Calgary not knowing anyone, and I know 
Mother would be delighted to see you.” After some de- 
liberation I decided to put aside my urgent engagement 
with the Public Library (till closing time at 9 p.m.) In 
other words I crawled with gratitude, and met her at 5.30. 
outside the building, and accompanied her home. Six years 
ago she came out alone, made good, and last year sent for 
her mother to come out and is keeping her in a furnished house, 
and a very nice one too. 

Of course to me she appeared to have Gladys Cooper, 
June, and Fay Compton, whacked to a frazzle, but that no 
doubt was solely on account of having lived “ Forty years 
amongst the head hunters in Central Alberta,” and having 
seen no white women, only Canadians, Swedes, Dutch, and 
soon. Seriously though it was rather kind and thoughtful 
wasn’t it? and I must try and write to thank her after I get 
up there. 

I find myself in the rudest health, despite all adversities 
and with an appetite that threatens to eat me out of Hotel 
and train unless I curb it. Incidentally my shoulders are 
too big for my blue coat, so are my arms, and it used to fit 
so nicely; in consequence I have to breathe with restraint, 
and move my arms only so far. 


British COLUMBIA. 
This place is situate in the Rockies on the Vancouver 
side, where the mountains have ceased to be all rocks and 
are high wooded hills the trees are B.C. Firs, Jack Pine, 
some spruce, cedar by the creeks, and cotton woods, willow, 
quaking aspens etc., mixed in. On the open range it looks 
like a Park, short grass, masses of flowers, and big Timber; no 


> under brush. Animals are the ubiquitous Coyote, squirrels, 


ted and grey, chip munks, wood chucks, bears (in berry time) 
buck and cougar. They say that when a cougar yells it 
makes your hair go stiff on the back of your head. This is 
the place where my journeyings stop at; at any rate, so it 
seems to me—if a fellow couldn’t get along in this part of 
the world he might as well go drown himself. 


An Ex-OFFIcEeR 
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THE ARMS OF THE VENUS OF MILO 


To be the Ambassador of a Western Power at Constantinople 
at the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
century was to be engaged in the most exciting kind of 
artistic competition. Although Napoleon was sweeping 
Europe and carrying the military conflict as far East as 
the Pyramids and Alexandria, and afterwards as far as 
Moscow, yet France and England, in selecting their Envoys 
Extraordinary to the Sublime Porte, were perhaps both as 
much concerned with artistic as with political qualifications, 
and measured their diplomatic successes largely by the 
number of ancient Greek sculptures which their representa- 
tives could bring home; for Greece, not having yet been 
liberated, was still part of the Ottoman Empire, and it was 
at Constantinople that negotiations for the acquisition of 
Greek art treasures must centre. 

The enthusiasm for classical art had all the passion of 
novelty. In earlier days the Renaissance had indeed turned 
back to seek inspiration in the arts of Greece and Rome, 
but the fires of that revival had died down. To those who 
looked upon the painting of David and the furniture and 
decoration of the Empire period in France, and upon Adam 
architecture and the Flaxman designs for Wedgwood pottery 
in England, such things were a new development, and the 
masterpieces which inspired them were a revelation. And 
as the arts of all kinds were then still an aristocratic reserve, 
what more suitable occupation could be found for diplo- 
matists, who were all aristocrats, than making collections 
in Greece? 

The French had begun fairly well. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, who was 
French Ambassador just before the Revolution, employed 
a Frenchman called Fauvel to collect sculptures for him in 
Athens, and the latter secured several fragments of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, which are now in the Louvre. This 
exploit was, however, far surpassed by that of the Earl of 
Elgin, who, during his three years’ tenure of the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, at the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century, obtained authority from the Turks to 
dismantle what remained of this great temple of the goddess 
Athene Parthenos, “the Virgin,” and carried the splendid 
reliefs of the frieze off to London. Eventually in 1816 he 
sold the collection for £36,000 to the British Museum—it 
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had cost him £50,000—and these masterpieces of Greek art 
are by a curious irony still known under the name of the 
Elgin marbles, thus commemorating not Phidias and his 
pupils, who were their sculptors, but the British peer, 
whose action in carrying them off to London did not escape 
criticism. 

Few were more severe in this criticism than French 
archeologists, and the word “‘elginism” is still used in 
Paris to describe the carrying off of portions of buildings 
—or even of entire buildings—which has been more recently 
the fate of the Gothic and Renaissance art of France 
instead of the classic art of Greece, and generally at the 
hands of Americans instead of Englishmen. 

In such circumstances it is evident that a French 
ambassador in Constantinople in 1820 would be particularly 
anxious not to expose himself or his country to the kind of 
criticism which had been made to such an extent upon 
Lord Elgin that the latter had actually published a 
memorandum in defence of his action. The ambassador 
would be as keen as ever to secure a prize, but he would 
be particularly careful not to appear to have broken any 
of the rules of the game in doing so. 

These considerations may explain one side of the mystery 
which has always surrounded the acquisition of the Venus 
of Milo; for I think there is not much doubt that the statue 
was actually obtained by force, and although a price was 
paid for it, it was only the exercise of armed power which 
prevented its being delivered to another buyer, to whom it 
had in fact already been sold. 

It has been suggested that it was during this scuffle that 
the two arms of the statue, which it lacks to-day, were 
broken off. But it is here that the plot thickens, and it is 
perhaps here that patriotism and national rivalries step in 
to obscure the calm judgment of the archeologist and the 
historian. 

Although it has been known to the modern world hardly 
more than a hundred years, the Venus of Milo has not only 
become the chief jewel of the marvellous art collection of 
the Louvre, and stands alone in a room which is almost a 
shrine, but is also, with hardly any doubt, the most famous 
single statue in the world to-day. Reproductions of it, in 
all sizes and with all degrees of deplorable inaccuracy, are 
everywhere; and the room of no scholar of artistic tastes, 
Whether it be that of a don in Oxford or a précieuse in 
Boston, Mass., can be said to be complete unless one of these 
Teproductions, on the bookshelf, is added to a large framed 
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photograph of the head and shoulders of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna on the wall. 

One after the other, poets have sung the serene beauties 
of the masterpiece. Heine, when he was dying in Paris in 
1848, dragged himself from the Rue d’Amsterdam to the 
Louvre to look for the last time on “our dear Lady of 
Melos,”’ and records how he broke down sobbing at her feet. 
**Seest thou not that I have no arms and cannot help 
thee?’ the statue seemed to say as it gazed upon him. 
Théophile Gautier speaks of the “‘ vague and divine smile 
upon those parted lips” and the “superhuman glance 
which is shed by this sightless eye’; and he adds that “ the 
arms are missing, but it seems as though, if they were 
found, they would mar our enjoyment by masking this 
superb and noble bosom.” 

In these last words may be found what some people are 
inclined to believe to be the key to another side of the 
mystery. 

In a glass case in the window of the room where the 
Venus stands are several fragments of statuary, which are 
catalogued as having been found at the same time and in 
the same place as the work itself. They include not only 
portions of an arm, but a hand holding an apple or other 
round object. Whether any of these fragments belong to 
the Venus or not, it does not require any profound arche- 
ological knowledge to tell that the hand certainly does not; 
for any one with the smallest artistic instinct can see that 
it is of a very different quality. As for the other fragments, 
even if they ever belonged to the statue, they are not of 
sufficient size to give any clue to the solution of the only 
question which has any real interest in connection with 
the masterpiece to-day, and that is, ‘‘ What was the position 
of the arms when the artist originally created the work? ” 

One may, to begin with, rule out the supposition that 
the statue was deliberately made armless from the beginning. 
That artistic formula, though we know it to-day in the 
work of a Rodin, would have been inconceivable to any 
sculptor of ancient Greece. It is not so inconceivable, 
however, that a modern art critic should consider that the 
Venus is a nobler work without its arms, as is shown by 


the lines which I have quoted from Théophile Gautier. It} 


may seem a grave accusation to make against those wh0 


obtained possession of the statue that they removed the | 


arms in order to obtain the nobler effect; but this accusation 
is made in a manuscript, now preserved in the library o 
the Institut de France (MS. 3487) and signed by a naval 
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officer, Commandant Matterer, who claims to have been one 
of the first three Frenchmen to have seen the statue in 1820, 
on the island of Milo, before it was taken away, and only a 
few days after it was discovered by the Greek peasant who 
had unearthed it. He makes this accusation, that is to say, 
about one of the arms. The other, he says, was already 
missing when he first saw the statue. With regard to the 
left arm, however, he definitely writes, “‘on lui a coupé, 
& Paris, le bras gauche pour faire symétrie.” 

No further precision is given to the charge. We are not 
told whether “on” is supposed to be the Marquis de 
Riviére, the ambassador who secured possession of the 
statue and presented it to Louis XVIII, once more King 
of France after Waterloo, or the Conservators of the Louvre, 
to whom the King at once handed it over, though doubtless 
the latter were meant. In their defence it may be said 
that, far from being likely to have cut off one of the arms, 
they would more probably have attempted to restore the 
arm that was missing, for the mania of restoration was the 
museum fashion of the time. Indeed, it is recorded as a 
remarkable fact for the period that the Venus of Milo was 
placed in the gallery unrestored, and tradition even has it 
that the old and crippled King, wheeled in his invalid chair 
to see the marble, was so overpowered by its beauty that he 
himself commanded that no restoration should be attempted. 

Moreover, there are some weak points in the statement 
of Commandant Matterer. Although he begins it by saying 
that he will “ here tell the pure and sainted truth, as the 
sailor never deceives,” it must be remembered that it was 
written in 1858, thirty-eight years after the event. More- 
over, the bluff mariner finds himself, and admits himself to 
be, in direct conflict with the account of a fellow-officer and 
friend, who saw the statue at the same time as he and 
afterwards declared, in a manuscript also to be found under 
the same reference in the library of the Institute, that the 
statue then had both its arms. He appears even to be in 
conflict with himself; for in a very puerile pencil-sketch, 
which accompanies his statement and professes to show the 
statue as it was when the peasant first found it in its niche, 
he represents it with both arms. He does not suggest how 
the right arm came to disappear between the time when 
the peasant found the statue and the moment when he 
himself saw it. 

Commandant Matterer’s accusation is, however, on 
Tecord, and it has formed the basis of other suggestions 
that the authorities at the Louvre deliberately suppressed, 
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if they did not break off, the arms. No one else has 
attributed the motive of merely making a symmetrical 
statue to their destructive zeal; but it was alleged by Charles 
Lenormant, the distinguished French archeologist, as early 
as 1854, that the desire to make it appear that the statue 
belonged to the beginning of the fourth century before 
Christ and therefore to the end of the great period of Greek 
sculpture had prompted them to suppress the arms, which 
would have proved that it was of much later date. He also 
accused the authorities of suppressing an inscription which 
was built into the wall over the niche in which the statue 
was found. Sufficient of this inscription, which was half- 
effaced, remained to confirm, or so he says, the later date of 
which the arms were evidence. 

These suggestions have given rise to a subsequent con- 
troversy which has, curiously enough, assumed the form of 
an international conflict. If it had arisen in 1820, no doubt 
the English archeologists would have been at some pains to 
show that the statue was not nearly so ancient as the French 
archeologists would have continued gallantly to maintain. 
Later on, France had a life-struggle with another enemy, 
and it is now against German insinuations of its lesser 
artistic value that she defends the antiquity of her treasure, 
although the accusation of deliberately falsifying the date 
by suppressing the arms was made by a Frenchman. The 
battles of 1870 and 1914 are fought once again in museum 
catalogues and the rarely opened pages of archeological 
reviews, and the German tourist is still told by his Baedeker 
that the Venus of Milo is a work of as late as the second 
century B.C. 

Naturally the authorities of the Louvre will not hear 
of so late an attribution. They will admit no more than 
that the statue is one in which “the noble and serene 
grandeur of the fifth century persists in the search for a 
more human grace” belonging to the beginning of the 
century which followed. It is allowed that the inscription 
is of later date, but that proves nothing, for it need not 
have been contemporary with the statue, and, they say, 
certainly was not. So argues M. Salomon Reinach, who 
has thought and written much about the Venus. A similar 
confidence in the earlier date of the statue is shown by 
M. Michon, the present Conservator of Greek Antiquities, 


who good-humouredly but frankly attributes German criti: | 


cism to a pardonable jealousy of the possession of such & 


jewel by France. 
Where, then, are the missing arms? The Comte de 
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Clarac, who was Conservator of the “ Musée Royal des 
Antiques” when the statue arrived, has left a report, in 
which he declares for the authenticity of at least one of 
the existing fragments, and quotes in proof not only the 
similarity of the surface, but the continuation of certain 
veins in the marble from the fragment into the torso itself. 
M. Salomon Reinach declares to-day that wherever the 
arms are it is certain that they were broken off a very long 
time ago. The left arm must have been, in any case, a 
separate piece of marble from the beginning; for it is hardly 
conceivable that any sculptor would have needlessly faced 
the enormous mechanical difficulty and the enormous waste 
of marble involved in cutting from a single block both the 
upper part of the torso itseli—the body of the statue is in 
two halves—and the left arm, which, whatever its actual 
position may have been, was certainly extended. More- 
over, there are to-day, in the centre of the point of junction 
of the missing left arm with the body, evident traces of a 
square socket, in which was presumably fixed the invisible 
iron tenon to hold the arm. 

There are, however, signs not only of a join but of 
breakages in the marble atthe left shoulder, and the right 
arm has certainly been broken off above the elbow. The 
statue has also suffered other damage in various places. 
The left foot has been broken away, the nose has been 
chipped, and so forth. 

When did all this damage happen? M. Salomon Reinach 
affirms that the patine or surface of the marble at these 
broken places can only have been formed after the lapse of 
hundreds, or indeed thousands, of years, and hazards the 
guess that the statue was damaged by an earthquake in 
classical times. He says that there is ample evidence of 
an official character to prove that when the statue was 
unearthed in 1820 the arms were already missing. 

Such is indeed the conclusion to be drawn from the 
official evidence; but there is a special reason in this case 
to doubt it, and the reason is, not that the officials had any 
of the artistic motives suggested above for making the arms 
disappear, but that, supposing the accusation of the wilful 
suppression of the arms to be groundless, they had other 
motives for not admitting that the statue had its arms—or 
even one of them—when it was first found. For, if it had, 
how can they account for the fact that it had neither of 
them when it had become French property? Those who reject 
the accusation of wilful suppression, but believe that the 
statue was found with its arms, maintain that their subse- 
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quent disappearance could only be accounted for by admit- 
ting that they were broken off in the fight between French 
and Greek sailors on the shore of the island of Milo, as the 
result of which M. de Marcellus, Secretary of the French 
Embassy at Constantinople, secured forcible possession of 
the statue, although before his arrival it had actually been 
sold to the representative of a ‘‘ Greek prince’ and was in 
course of being loaded on to the boat which he had sent to 
fetch it. The lower half of the statue was said, indeed, to 
have been already on board. 

An admission of such a breach of diplomatic propriety 
could not, of course, be made by any official person; and 
that, say the critics of the official account, is the reason 
why all the official witnesses describe the statue as having 
been, from the moment of its discovery, without arms. 
These critics can certainly produce evidence on the other 
side. Some of them go so far as to imagine that when the 
arms were broken off in the fight upon the shore they were 
thrown into the water of the harbour; and there is talk 
to-day of a special expedition which is to set out from 
Athens and dredge the little port to recover them. Whether 
this search has any chance of success or not, there are 
records of witnesses who declare that they saw the arms in 
position, and their statements, if they are to be believed, 
solve the vexed question of what the position of the arms 
should be—unless, indeed, the arms that they saw were 
themselves a restoration, ancient perhaps, but subsequent 
to the date of the original sculptor. 

It was at some time in March 1820 that a peasant on 
the island of Milo, the Mélos of ancient Greece, was removing 
a mound of ruined masonry which prevented his tilling a 
corner of his field. He soon discovered that this mound 
was really the roof of an underground chamber—the begin- 
ning of the story reads curiously like Glozel. He disclosed 
this underground chamber, and at the end of it he saw, 
erect in her niche, the statue of the Venus, flanked by two 
small busts of male gods or persons, which, by the way, are 
now also in the Louvre. Ignorant though he was, he knew 
that his find was worth money; for had not the amphi- 
theatre of Milo, a few yards down the hill, and overlooking 
the bay, been purchased by “a Bavarian prince,” and were 
not inquiries constantly being made for statues by rich 


amateurs? So, with the assistance of the two lads who ' 


were working for him, he carried off the upper part of the 
Venus to his hut. There, in the half-darkness, partly hidden 
by the smoke of the fire and the sheep-skins hanging up t0 
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dry, it was seen by the French Consular Agent on the island, 
Louis Brest. A few weeks later, on April 16, 1820, there 
put in to Milo harbour a small French man-of-war, the 
Chevrette, on its way to make a chart of the bed of the 
Black Sea. From it landed two young officers, who were 
taken by the Vice-Consul to see the statue. These were 
Dumont d’Urville, afterwards to become famous as a navi- 
gator and explorer, and Matterer, to whose later account of 
the visit reference has already been made. Dumont d’Ur- 
ville did not wait so long before reporting upon the statue. 
In November of the same year, when he had returned to 
France, he read a paper before the Académie du Var, at 
Toulon, upon his voyage. The manuscript of this paper is 
one of the documents at the Institut, having been presented 
to it in 1913 by the dramatist and poet, Jean Aicard, long 
a supporter of the theory that the statue had been found 
with its arms. In this paper—devoted to the voyage in 
general and only in a small part to the Venus of Milo— 
Dumont d’Urville declares that, as he saw it, the statue had 
its left hand extended upwards and holding an apple, while 
the right appeared to be retaining the belt around the hips, 
which prevented the drapery from falling. He also gives a 
careful copy of the half-effaced inscription over the niche.* 
He adds cryptically that ‘‘the arms have been mutilated, 
and are now’’—presumably November 1820—“ separate 
from the body.” This is considered by many to be a guarded 
reference to the scuffle which took place on the shore. 
Before making this report, however, Dumont d’Urville 
had taken other action. He had urged the Consul to try 
and obtain some kind of option on the purchase of the 
statue, and as soon as he reached Constantinople he 
strongly advised the ambassador to buy it. The latter 
consulted M. Fauvel, the archeologist who had, years before, 
been instrumental in obtaining the portion of the Parthenon 
frieze, and was now living, a very old man, in Constantinople. 
M. Fauvel advised the ambassador to buy, and M. de 


* As transcribed by him, with small crosses to mark the spaces of missing 
letters, the inscription reads: 


FAKXEUZSATIOYYHOIYxxxxXxXxXXXAZXX 
TANTEEZEEAPANKAITOXxXxXxXXXXXxXXX*X 
EPMAIHPAKAEI 


Whatever the missing letters may be conjectured to have been, the inscription 
Spparently refers to the dedication of some object or place—the place 
being probably the é&éépa, or semicircular seat, mentioned—to Hermes and 
Heracles, and may thus bear some reference to the two busts found with the 
Venus, but probably little to the Venus herself. 
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Marcellus was subsequently sent in the Estafette to fetch 
the statue. 

The subsequent proceedings are wrapped in official reti- 
cence. Dumont d’Urville’s paper says nothing of violence, 
but tactfully suggests that de Marcellus succeeded in per- 
suading the local authorities that they must not allow the 
delivery to be made to the representatives of the mysterious 
‘“‘ dragoman,” or “ Pasha,” or “‘ Greek prince,” as there had 
been a previous promise to sell to the French. This Greek 
prince appears in fact to have been Nikolaki Morousi, who 
was in charge of the arsenal at Constantinople. Matterer, 
writing many years later, is less cautious than d’Urville in 
his description of the way in which the Greek prince was 
outwitted. He had referred to the matter in 1842, in an 
obituary notice of Dumont d’Urville, when “it would have 
been imprudent ”’ to say everything. Now—in 1858—he is 
no longer concerned to be so reserved, for ‘‘& mon Age on 
ne redoute plus la colére des hommes.” He boldly relates 
how de Marcellus asks the captain for a landing-party of 
twenty men, armed with guns and sabres. On the shore 
there is a battle around the case containing the statue, 
which is roughly treated. The battle is won by the French, 
who carry off the spoil. 

Of course, it must be remembered that Matterer was not 
an eyewitness of the scene. 

In any case, it is evident that de Marcellus was only just 
in time to save the statue, not only from a Greek, but 
from another Frenchman. As the Estafette sailed out of the 
harbour she met the corvette Esperance, on which was Baron 
Desrotours, in command of the French naval division in the 
Levant, hurrying to secure the statue, of which he had just 
heard. The mysterious “ dragoman ”’ was reduced to making 
things subsequently uncomfortable for the head-man of the 
island, who had allowed the prize to be snatched away from 
him; but his exactions were reimbursed afterwards by the 
French Government to the islanders. 

When the Estafette reached Constantinople it is recorded 
that de Marcellus had the statue set up on deck, and, having 
invited the aged Fauvel and the ambassador on_ board, 
arranged—it being night—to have the masterpiece suddenly 
and triumphantly illuminated by fifty torches held by 
members of the crew. The ambassador, the Marquis de 


Riviére, sent the treasure as a humble gift to his sovereign, ' 


who rewarded him with a grant from the privy purse. 
In the report of de Marcellus there is no mention of 4 
scuffle; nor was there in any official statement made by 
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Louis Brest. Indeed, the latter, when called upon many 
years afterwards, in 1862, for a new report on the matter 
by the French ambassador of that date, definitely stated 
that when the statue was first found it had no arms. More- 
over, it appears that before Dumont d’Urville touched at 
the island, a visit had been paid to it by the Estafette— 
which was, by an odd coincidence, the ship which eventually 
carried the statue away—and that a young officer, Voutier, 
saw the statue, and afterwards declared that it then had 
no arms. 

These official reports are accepted by many as con- 
clusive. They were used by Felix Ravaisson, Conservator 
of Greek Antiquities at the Louvre in 1892, as the founda- 
tion for a paper on the Venus of Milo, which he then read 
before the Académie des Inscriptions. They are accepted 
by M. Salomon Reinach, who decides to attach more credi- 
bility to the official declarations made by Louis Brest than 
to the many statements in the opposite sense which he is 
known to have made in private; though some people may 
consider that, for the diplomatic reasons indicated above, 
the official declaration may be just the one which is the less 
credible. 

A rather formidable witness against the official view is 
Jules Ferry who, before he became famous as a statesman, 
was on his way to Athens on a diplomatic mission in 1873. 
Thiers, who had interested himself in the Venus of Milo 
controversy, had asked him to put in at Milo and make 
inquiries on the spot. Jules Ferry spent several days at 
Milo, and concluded definitely that there had been a fight 
and that the statue had been damaged, and added that 
de Marcellus, for diplomatic reasons, had “ deliberately 
suppressed the most brilliant and most decisive part of his 
expedition.”” He also concluded that the statue, when it 
was found, was standing on its base and had its left arm 
extended, holding an apple. In support of these conclu- 
sions he quoted not only the general recollection of those 
who were old enough to remember the events, but the 
evidence—at second hand, no doubt—of the son of Louis 
Brest, who had succeeded his father as Vice-Consul, and 
—this time direct—of two old men who, when they were 
boys, had helped the peasant dig his field at the very moment 
when he discovered the Venus. 

Official opinion to-day refuses, however, to accept this 
evidence or to adopt the view which it supports. Official 
Opinion, moreover, is not alone in its refusal. That refusal 
18 shared by many archeologists who would, perhaps, be 
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indifferent to convicting de Marcellus of a diplomatic irregu- 
larity. What is their motive? 

May it not be that the acceptance of the view that the 
statue had its arms and that they were in a certain position 
would deprive these gentlemen of the entrancing arche- 
ological pastime of the theoretic restoration of the Venus 
of Milo, at which they have all played with such zest? 
Speculation as to what may have been the position of the 
arms would at once be ruled out. Every archeologist of 
any pretensions has had his theory. The Englishman, 
Millingan, decided that the Venus was a Victory, who held 
with her right hand a large shield supported on her left 
knee, and in her left hand some victorious emblem. Furt- 
wangler, the German, introduced a pedestal, on which the 
goddess was to lean her left arm. There are dozens of other 
conjectures, which are catalogued and duly pulverized by 
M. Salomon Reinach in an article in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts of May 1, 1890. 

But M. Reinach also has his own theory. It is that the 
Venus is really the sea goddess, Amphitrite, and that she 
held a trident in the extended left hand. He believes that 
the Venus may perhaps be a companion piece to the statue 
of Neptune, found in 1877 on the same island and now in 
the museum at Athens. 

However, those who believe that Dumont d’Urville and 
his corroborators were telling the truth have only to walk 
into the very next room in the Louvre to find, in the Venus 
which was discovered at Arles, in the South of France, a 
half-draped statue of a woman holding an apple in the 
hand, which shows that such a composition was to be 
found elsewhere in Greek sculpture—the Venus of Arles is 
said to be a copy of an early work by Praxiteles—and that 


the hand holding the apple might very likely have been the. 


pose of the left arm of the Venus of Milo, even without 
assuming that mélon, “‘ the apple,” had a punning reference 
to the island of Melos, the ancient name of what is now Milo. 
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Come, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 
King Richard II, Act ITI, Scene IT. 


Near the western border of Portuguese East Africa, and 
about sixty miles north of Moamba, a narrow valley runs 
through the broken country lying along the eastern slopes 
of the Lebombo Hills. In the days when Africa was covered 
with forests and the rainfall was far greater than it is at 
the present time, this valley held a mighty river. Giraffe, 
elephant, and antelope came to drink of its waters, where 

eat trees shaded its banks. To-day, in summer, its deep 
bed holds little more than a chain of pools, the rain forests 
have disappeared, and their place has been taken by a 
tangle of secondary forest—acacia and “ wait-a-bit ’’ thorns 
—the elephants have gone with the trees, and the giraffe 
and antelope have been almost exterminated by persistent 
slaughter. 

For countless ages this river, the Manzendhlovo, scooped 
for itself a deep channel in the sandy soil, and in flood time 
rolled great boulders from its path, piling them up in fan- 
tastic masses which formed in places natural dams. Where 
the rocks were too firm to be dislodged the torrent, scouring 
its bed ever deeper, left them towering like dream castles 
hanging above its diminished flood. From one of these 
natural watch-towers the eye can travel over miles of un- 
dulating country until it loses itself in the blue haze of 
the far horizon. It is impossible to gaze over so wide a 
stretch of country, once so fertile and so populous with 
animal life, without feeling the pathos of the long tragedy 
that has changed it into a desolate wilderness. 


A fiery sun was flaring low in the west. The valley lay 
silent and breathless, shimmering under a mirage-light that 
transformed the miles of grey thorn-scrub into a gleaming 
web of gossamer. It was summer in the low-veld. Day 
after day the unclouded sun stared from a brassy sky, 
bleaching the grass and drying up the water-holes. 

Below the rocks at the edge of a dense thorn-thicket 
lay an old lion, one foot held fast in a steel trap. He was 
m a pitiable condition, gaunt with famine, his ribs standing 
out in hoops beneath his swarthy hide, which hung in folds 
about his emaciated frame; but in spite of his almost hopeless 
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position there still smouldered in his sunken eyes a spark 
of the indomitable spirit which possessed him. A few weeks 
earlier he had been driven by a young rival from the troop 
which for years he had ruled and guarded. For a time 
thereafter he had hunted with a younger lion who had fur- 
nished the necessary agility while he had provided the 
brains; but with the coming of the mating season the 
youngster had left him. Since then he had existed miser- 
ably on the leavings of his old troop; but they of late had 
caught little, leaving nothing over which even the vultures 
could quarrel, and the old lion, already half-starved, had 
been reduced to a sad state. Driven by hunger to become 
an eater of carrion, he had, three days before, stepped on to 
a gin cunningly baited with a cow’s head. The trap once 
set had been unvisited, its intended victim ruthlessly left 
to perish of thirst and starvation or, when almost spent, 
to be torn in pieces by wild dogs and hyenas. 

The day had been hot, intolerably blazing, and in the 
lion’s efforts to drag the trap towards the water the heavy 
log to which it was fastened had become entangled in the 
edge of the thicket, leaving him exposed to the full glare 
of the day. His body, racked with pain, twisted and turned 
continually. The torture of thirst, the heat of the pitiless 
sun pouring down upon him through the thin foliage of 
the thorn-trees, all added to his torment, yet, save for an 
occasional sighing breath, no sound escaped him. Immense 
fatigue overwhelmed him, but sleep eluded him; its peace, 
when almost within reach, fled before the grinding agony 
of his crushed limb. Before him, in a sinister half-circle, 
huddled a score of vultures, their grisly heads sunk in their 
ragged shoulders and their piercing eyes fixed in an un- 
winking stare on the silent form of the captive. He seemed 
entirely unaware of their presence, gazing for the most part 
over their heads with passionate longing at the shadow of the 
great rocks overhanging the river. As the sun’s rim dipped 
below the hills there came stealing up the valley a pair of 
side-striped jackals. Pausing every few yards, jumping 
round to stare behind them, fear and distrust in every 
movement they reached the pool. Catching sight of the 
vultures they left the water and gliding nervously over 
the open ground crept towards the lion. Cautious as they 
were, he heard them, and wearily turning his head gave 
them so savage a glance that they sprang back, startling 
the vultures out of their hideous immobility and sending 
them hopping and sidling across the grass to rise with 4 
heavy beating of black and white wings into the trees. 
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Twilight was falling. The light faded from a sky of 
palest amber. Shadows lengthened, blurred and spread 
over the valley, the high rocks were gold, then dimly violet 
as dusk fell slowly over the plain. From the ridge a pure 
breath of cooler air fell like a slow caress on the lion’s throb- 
bing nerves. The plaintive cry of a bird came from the 
thicket and from the rushes by the river arose the thrilling 
night-song of a myriad frogs. Suddenly from the shadowy 
confusion of the trees by the pool came an unearthly peal 
of demoniacal laughter, as the grey shapes of half a dozen 
hyenas, loathly and crepuscular, emerged from the gloom. 
Advancing one by one a few steps at a time they gradually 
closed in about the trapped lion. Their shambling gait, 
their powerful forehand falling away to the drooping, cringing 
hindquarters gave to them a daunting touch of the mon- 
strous, while their weird chuckling moans and screams in 
anticipation of their triumph completed the horror of their 
approach. The blood rushed to the lion’s heart. Death 
in such a guise was an indignity not to be tolerated. Sum- 
moning all his fortitude—hampered though he was by the 
trap—exhausted, starving, almost dying, he yet struggled 
to a sitting posture and faced his foes. Baring his teeth 
in a savage snarl he caught the foremost hyena a tremendous 
buffet on the shoulder, so that it fled howling. Seizing 
another in his jaws he flicked it aside with a jerk of his head 
that sent it crashing into the faces of its fellows. Daunted 
by this unexpected resistance the hyenas retreated for a 
moment, and the lion, almost spent, sank bleeding to the 
ground. In a second the whole pack was upon him, and 
he went down under a wave of stinking fur. Although 
almost overwhelmed, yet his indomitable spirit refused 
to admit defeat. Panting and half-stifled but grunting 
savagely, he strove to throw off the worrying, snarling mass, 
and presently his rugged head rose above the smother like 
a rock above the swirling waters of a tide-rip. Filling his 
lungs with air, in a last despairing effort his jaws closed 
on the haunches of one of his tormentors. In spite of worn 
and broken teeth, one crunch of those mighty jaws and the 
hyena’s leg-bone snapped like a dead twig. This was too 
much for the cowardly brutes. With two of their number 


. disabled, they had no stomach for further fight, and they 


withdrew to find a less difficult victim. As they dispersed, 
darkness closed over the veld, thick and soft. Left alone, 
the old lion, spent with his effort, lay scarcely breathing; 
only his eyes seemed alive; beneath the half-closed lids they 
gleamed with green fire. The fury of the fight had stirred 
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his slow blood and, fanning the bright flame of his courage, 
had roused anew his longing for freedom. In the anxious 
turmoil of his thoughts, gradually there arose a determination 
to release himself from the trap by biting through the im- 
prisoned limb. His mind writhed away from the thought of 
the operation, only to be jerked back continually by the 
pain of his crushed foot. Night drew on. Gradually the 
dark velvet of the sky above him became bright with stars, 
A wandering breeze sighed up the valley and passed whispering 
over the thorn-brake. Through the stillness there came 
from the river the sound of an animal drinking. 

During the night the lion released himself from the trap. 
With a courage and determination almost incredible he 
severed the leg at the wrist-joint, despite the agonized 
protest of the sensitive tissues. Working for the most 
part in stoic silence, only an occasional shuddering groan 
escaped him, and before morning he was free. Staggering 
to his feet he rose, a red mist swimming before his eyes. 
Twice he sank down exhausted, but the capacity for pain 
in the highly organized nervous system of the great cats 
is only equalled by their courage to endure it. The frightful 
ordeal over, thirst reasserted itself; limping painfully on 
three legs the lion passed slowly from the place of his tor- 
ment, and crossing the strip of bare ground beside the bush 
reached the river. Lurching down the bank he flung himself 
thankfully on to the sand at the edge of the water and 
drank deeply. It was the breathless hour that comes before 
the dawn. In the wan light the pool lay like an old flawed 
mirror, grey as pewter, in its frame of pale-gold rushes. To 
the spent beast the cool waters were truly an elixir of life. 
With eyes half-closed he lay motionless at the water’s edge, 
his shaggy head resting on the damp sand, absorbing the 
coolness, the peace of the dawn. On the bank behind him 
several tall merula trees stood about in a green gloom, 
shading the waters with their dark garments of leaves. In 
the growing light the pale, fluffy flowers of the rushes shone 
out against the dark background like smoke-pufis. 

As the sun rose a warm wind came blowing over the 
plain, tossing the tree-tops and dimpling the surface of the 
pool. It stirred the lion’s heavy mane and roused him from 
the trance of fatigue into which he had fallen. With 4 
deep sigh he rose and, leaving the water, wearily sought 
concealment from the light of another day. On the top 
of the bank he rested a moment, gazing round him. Below 
him, in the river bed, lay another pool, rapidly shrinking 
to a mere puddle in an expanse of cracking mud. Floating 
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in the dark liquid he saw the gleaming bellies of three or 
four dead fish, killed by the heat of the day before. Limping 
joyfully down he seized the flabby morsels and swallowed 
them with relish. Then, his greatest needs satisfied for 
the moment, he turned and entering the grove of trees flung 
himself down in the dense heart of a clump of raffia-palms. 
There he lay facing the breeze in the grateful shade, en- 
deavouring to soothe with his tongue the torn muscles of his 
injured leg, and presently Nature laid her hand gently 
upon her tormented child and to his huge frame, exhausted 
by the frightful hardships he had endured, came the repose of 
a sleep without dreams. 

The hours passed. A white-hot sun climbed slowly 
towards the zenith, and still the lion slept. At length the 
pain of his leg and his gnawing hunger dragged him back 
to consciousness and, with the awakening, there rushed 
upon him the full realization of his ills. The remainder of 
the day passed very slowly to the distressed lion, and the 
next few hours seemed the longest he had ever known. As 
the afternoon waned he rose stiffly from his cool, clean couch 
in the centre of the palm thicket and stared out over the 
hot stillness of the bush. In all that spacious silence not a 
moving thing could be seen—nothing but grey thorn-trees 
and plains browned by fierce suns—mile upon undulating 
mile, stretching to where the sky met the bush in a ring 
of magic stillness. With a heavy sigh the lion left the 
palms and taking advantage of every bit of cover reached 
the edge of the bank above the muddy pool whence he had 
that morning taken the dead fish. There was nothing now 
floating on the stagnant water, and, deeply disappointed, 
he sank wearily down in the reeds to consider his position. 
He must have food or die. Finding no help on the ground, 
he raised his sunken eyes to the sky. A vulture hung poised 
in space far above him and, even as he watched, it sailed 
down towards a point in the river-bed half a mile below. 
It was followed by another and another. From all quarters 
they came planing silently down, to pass from view behind 
the trees of the river. At the sight hope sprang anew 
in the lion’s breast. Taking a hasty survey of the route 
to be travelled, and keeping out of sight as far as possible, 
he slouched off down stream at his best pace. If only he 
could reach the carcass before everything had disappeared! 
He must be swift—and his maimed foot made him slower 
than a tortoise. Short-winded as are all lions, exhausted, 
lame, and starving, the rugged old fellow pressed on with 
grim determination. Before him the river-bed curved away 
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down the valley, the gleaming sands of its broad basin hold- 
ing a succession of deep blue pools each with its clump of 
trees. To cross the river and travel down the opposite 
bank was more direct and the going better, but there was 
little cover, and in the broad light and in his crippled con- 
dition he dared nat risk it. On his side the bank was strewn 
with heavy boulders and fringed with palms. The heat 
was still intense, although the sun, in a dazzle of gold cirrus, 
was already dropping towards the ridge. The sultry air 
vibrated with the sound of grasshoppers and the shrilling 
of tree-beetles. Green parrots flew shrieking overhead, and 
from the tangle of thorn below the rocks came the bubbling 
notes, low and exquisite, of the bush cuckoo. Presently, on 
rounding a curve, the lion saw the vultures clustered like 
huge flies on the trees surrounding a pool about fifty yards 
ahead. Halting abruptly, he carefully scanned the scene. 
Below him lay the half-dry river-bed with its clumps of 
raffia-palms glittering under the enormous sky—the rocks, of 
rose colour, bronze, and viridian, glowing in the amber light. 
Near the water, under the shade of a wild fig-tree, beneath 
the significant forms of the vultures, stood a sick donkey. 
Its pack-saddle had been removed and placed on the sand 
at some distance away. Nothing else was to be seen. The 
lion paused, his mouth watering, and with raised muzzle 
tested the air in all directions. There was no wind, but 
after a moment his sensitive nostrils detected a faint scent 
of man. The wise old fellow, so lately betrayed, feared a 
trap—donkeys were, he knew, usually guarded by men. 
Sinking back into the bushes, and in spite of the ravening 
pangs of his hunger, he minutely examined his surroundings. 
Inch by inch his eyes searched each rock and tree, the river- 
bed, the pool, and the rushes. He saw nothing to alarm 
him, and the presence and behaviour of the vultures tended 
further to reassure him. Satisfied at length, he withdrew 
cautiously to a point immediately opposite to the pool, 
where reeds and palms, almost filling the stream-bed, would 
screen his passage. Lurching down the bank he approached 
his quarry as quietly as his wounded limb allowed. Accus- 
tomed, as are all lions, to moving through the thickest 
bush quietly as a snake, it irked him to make any noise. 
The donkey, however, was much too sick to notice the slight 
rustling of the reeds as the lion drew near. About a dozen 
feet from the pool the rushes ceased and the last available 
bit of cover was an upthrust of tawny rock. Scrambling 
on to this, the lion measured the distance with his eye 
It had been his intention to spring upon his quarry from 
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this vantage point. In his prime he had been able easily 
to compass a bound of twenty feet or more, but now he 
realized, with a slight sinking of the heart, that, maimed as 
he was, even this short leap was beyond him. Descending 
from the rock and flattening himself to the sand he prepared 
to crawl nearer. Just then the donkey stretched his neck 
to reach some tufts of green weed growing in the water. 
The effort was too great, and it fell to the ground. In a 
flash the old lion was upon it, and one crunch of his powerful 
jaws was enough to pinch out its sickly life. Handicapped 
by his injured leg, the lion with some difficulty disembowelled 
the carcase and, having removed the paunch, began, with 
immense satisfaction, to make a hearty meal. As he lay 
he was on slightly lower ground than the kill and screened 
from the sight of anyone coming up the river-bed. Scarcely 
had he swallowed the first mouthful when he heard the rattle 
of a stone and the soft shuffle of sandalled feet approaching. 
Out of the reeds about sixty yards below the pool there 
strode carelessly across the sand a tall Shangaan. Sent 
back by his master to feed the sick donkey, he carried a 
basket of mealies and a grass rope. He paused in surprise 
at the sight of the donkey lying dead on the sand, then he 
saw the head of the lion rising cautiously above the carcase. 
As a rule, and in daylight, an unwounded lion will, at the 
first suspicion of the nearness of man—the only creature 
his intelligence teaches him to fear—vanish as silently and 
rapidly as possible. Knowing this, the boy slowly advanced, 
shouting and waving his assegai. 

To the lion, crouching beside his prey, the man in his 
person took on the semblance of all the tortures he had 
endured. The dread of losing his dearly bought food—food 
on which his very existence depended—overcame his fear 
of man, and there swept through his brain a very fury of 
hate. With every atom of brave blood surging to his heart, 
he struggled to his feet with a savage grunt and prepared to 
defend his prize. 

The Shangaan was brave, as are all of his race, but he 
was a donkey-boy not a hunter. He hesitated. The Inkose 
had forbidden his boys to meddle with lions. The donkey 
was dead—remained the saddle and halter. These he would 
take, or he would be ashamed to face his fellows. Drawing 
himself up to his full height, flourishing his assegai and 
Stamping his foot, the brave boy faced the courageous 


beast and, with no audience but the vultures, picked up 


the saddle and walking backwards as before royalty, gained 
the eover of the reeds. Once there, he turned and ran 
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swiftly towards where his companions were busy half a mile 
away, erecting a small camp under a tree by the stream, 
After hearing his tale the Inkose picked up his rifle and 
calling to his tracker, started off at once for the scene of 
the encounter. Meanwhile the old lion, well content with 
himself, lay sprawled beside his booty, only*raising his head 
now and then to assure himself that all was well. He had 
driven off his enemy, he had food enough to last him for 
several days, there was also shade and water. Above all, 
he was free. Even though the torn muscles of his leg 
throbbed unendingly, what matter so that he was no longer 
a prisoner. He had come again into his kingdom. His the 
arching sky, the wide plain, the coming night. Thankfully 
he returned to his meal. 

The sun sank in a blaze of crimson vapour. Heralded 
by puffs of cooler air, a faint breeze arose and whispered 
in the palm-fronds. Pheasants called in the thorn-brake, 
and through the soft air came the rustle of flighting 
sand-grouse. Then, from far away beyond the ridge came 
a deep, low-toned moaning, rising to a full-throated roar— 
the voice of one of his kin. The wild sound smote upon the 
heart of the old monarch and thrilled his slow blood. As 
the last quivering notes died away he rose to his feet. Once 
again he would summon his kindred to feast upon a meal 
of his providing. Standing there in the fading light, his 
great head held low, his long tufted tail straight out behind 
him, the carcass at his feet hiding his cruelly maimed 
limb, he sent his great voice booming through the stillness—a 
royal invitation to share of his bounty. It was his last 
call upon earth. For the white man had returned with the 
Shangaan and, hidden in the reeds, was even then raising 
his rifle for the shot. The bullet sped true—straight into 
the lion’s heart. He scarcely felt the shot; the cloud of 
darkness that flowed over him was like the fall of night or 
the beneficence of sleep. With a long, slow sigh, like that 
of a tired child, he drooped forward and, slipping down 
beside the shadowy pool, lay still upon the gleaming sands. 
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FAIR-PLAY FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THERE is no doubt that the question of fairer treatment 
from public funds for the Non-Provided schools is going 
to be a prominent one in many constituencies during the 
approaching General Election campaign, especially for 
Roman Catholic voters, who have been anxious as to the 
policy the present Government will adopt in the New 
Parliament, and are encouraged by the tone and temper 
of the Prime Minister’s Drury Lane Speech. 

Conservatives certainly do not want to destroy religion 
in this country like Russia has set out to do, but in these 
days with revolutionary forces at work amongst our people, 
with irreligion, rationalism, and atheism growing apace, it 
is more than ever necessary to encourage in every possible 
way the teaching of sound principles of good citizenship 
to the rising generation. 

Church schools of all denominations are barriers against 
lawlessness, licence, and excess, and are the only effective 
means of teaching religion to the children of the masses. 
Religion is, after all, the strongest force in the world for 
the uplifting of mankind, and the history of education 
shows that without moral discipline mere mental training 
fails. The formation of children’s characters is by far the 
most important part of their education and the secular 
solution, so-called ‘‘ neutral education,” a mere code of 
natural ethics, is not sufficient. Religion will ever be one 
of the greatest realities of life: even the Russian Bolshevists 
cannot banish it entirely from their country. 

Some people in this country consider that the best 
solution of the schools problem would be for the State 
forcibly to take over all schools, and then to allow clergy- 
men of all denominations the right of entry into them 
for say two half-hours a week, and they speak as if the 
present dual system only exists because those who desire 
a definite religious teaching for their children are unduly 
perverse. These people forget that in 1870 Parliament 
decided that in schools provided by Local Educational 
Authorities no religious teaching distinctive of any denomi- 
nation was to be given. (This clause of the Act of 1870 
known as the Cowper-Temple clause was characterized by 
Mr. Disraeli as “imposing a new religion.”) Some know- 
ledge of the Bible was the only religious teaching permitted 
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by the Act of 1870, and the Act of 1902 left this provision 
unaltered. It is still the law, and though possibly this 
satisfies the majority of Free Churchmen, it is not con- 
sidered sufficient religious instruction by most Anglicans, 
and certainly not by Roman Catholics. 

Those who know anything about the teaching of children 
know what a slow and difficult task it is, and their religion 
has to be drilled into them just as regularly each day as 
must be their other lessons. 

Teachers who are themselves religious-minded people, 
apart from the actual religious instruction given by them 
to the children in the Non-Provided schools, can and do 
inculcate principles of respect for law and order, patriotism 
and other civic virtues, the natural outcome of the teaching 
of Christianity. Religion is a question of faith and morals, 
not of mental gymnastics or technicalities, and every teacher 
has a grave responsibility for the influence he can exert 
owing to his position. Unconsciously, or otherwise, he is 
likely to colour his teaching in accordance with his own 
convictions, thus setting his pupils’ thoughts into the 
direction of Christianity or paganism. 

In Council schools there are no religious tests for teachers, 
and it is well known that a growing number of them in 
these days hold extreme and revolutionary views. The 
influence of an Atheist or a Communist is bound to be felt 
by the pupils. One has only to read the report in The 
Times of April 3rd of the annual conference of the National 
Union of Teachers held this year at Llandudno to realize 
how bitterly the main body of teachers will resist any 
attempt to introduce an element of religion into the Council 
schools. 

The following resolution was carried almost unanimously: 
“That this Conference records its continued adherence to 
the vital principle which since 1870 has been part of the 
law of this country, that no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion shall be taught in schools provided by public money, 
and resolves to resist by all means in its power any legislative 
or administrative attempt to introduce such teaching into 
Council schools, either through the staff or by according 
a right of entry to representatives of the religious de 
nominations.” 

The mover of this resolution emphasized that under 
the Cowper-Temple agreement teachers in Council schools 
were free from the religious test, and maintained that it 
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was highly improper for any education authority in making 
an appointment to inquire into the religious belief of the 
applicants. Exception was taken to two communications 
from the Board of Education: the first, now known as the 
Dorset letter, said that a room could be allowed for certain 
hours a week for religious instruction; and the second, 
known as the West Riding letter, supplementing it, said 
it might be permitted in certain authorized cases as an 
act of courtesy. 

The speaker considered that the National Union of 
Teachers should put action before courtesy, and religious 
safeguards before everything else, and protest against 
departmental lawlessness which demanded all the con- 
demnation they could pass on it. 

The seconder of the resolution declared that, as teachers, 
they said to parsons, to priests, and to politicians: “no 
right of entry.” This sentiment was loudly cheered. 

Another instance illustrative of the trend of anti-religious 
feeling among Council school teachers is the following: a 
vicar in a northern parish was short of choir boys and asked 
the teacher if he would be kind enough to announce in 
class that two or three volunteers for the choir would be 
most welcome. The teacher’s reply was that he would make 
no such announcement, that religion in any form was out of 
place in school, and should not be mentioned to children 
until they were old enough to be capable of forming their 
own judgment. 

Is it likely that any child being brought up without 
any religion during his school years, and probably imbued 
with atheistic principles, will ever thereafter turn his 
thoughts to the God of his forefathers? Such a child 
would certainly be a rare exception and not the rule, and 
none can realize this fact more clearly than the teaching 
profession. 

When France banished religion from her schools her 
teachers gradually became “red,” and the majority of 
the male teaching profession in France to-day are Bol- 
shevists. The French Government, at last realizing their 
former errors, are now encouraging the religious orders 
to return, doubtless hoping that they will become a bulwark 
against anarchy. 

_ I want to emphasize that this subject of the schools 
iS not being raised in any spirit of sectarianism, for all 
denominations are on the same footing as regards their 
Non-Provided schools, but the figures I shall quote are 
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chiefly Roman Catholic ones because I know them better; 
with us it is a very burning question, and undoubtedly 
many thousands of Roman Catholic votes will be cast 
at the General Election solely on this issue. 

It must be remembered that it is no longer a voluntary 
matter for people to send their children to school. If 
they do not send them they risk fines or imprisonment. 

Catholics consider the religious education of their 
children a duty of vital importance, and a duty that can 
only be carried out by Catholic teachers in schools under 
Catholic control in so far as concerns this religious teaching, 
for the moral atmosphere and general tone of a school 
make all the difference to a child’s upbringing. They 
therefore claim that as the State has taken over the primary 
education of the children of the country, and as parents 
of all denominations are compelled by law to pay their 
share of rates and taxes for national education, more 
adequate financial assistance from public funds should 
be granted to Non-Provided schools, the only schools to 
which they can conscientiously send their children. These 
schools, provided from private funds, are becoming a burden 
increasingly difficult to bear, especially for the poorer 
sections of the community, sc many of whom are numbered 
amongst the Catholics. 

But we are far from being the only denomination 
anxiously hoping for help from the State for their schools; 
my Anglican friends are just as worried over the problem, 
and there are eight times as many Church of England 
Non-Provided schools as there are Roman Catholic ones. 

Throughout England and Wales managers of all these 
schools are finding it increasingly difficult to make ends 
meet, and to raise funds to comply with the requirements 
of the Board of Education as to structural alterations, 
which include in many instances cryingly urgent sanitary 
improvements. A leading Anglican cleric in my part of 
the country told me recently that he not infrequently has 
to weigh the moral disadvantages to the children in the 
loss of religious education if the Church were to give up 
the financial struggle to maintain certain schools, against 
the decided advantages to the physical well-being of the 
children if such schools were to be handed over to the 
Council Authorities, who could bring everything on 
the premises up to date out of public funds. 

Our Government carries out its responsibilities as 
regards primary education in two kinds of schools, known 
officially as Provided and Non-Provided, and perhaps it 
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would be as well to remind the reader briefly what these 
curious titles mean. 

** Provided ” (sometimes referred to as Council) schools 
are those built and maintained wholly out of public funds, 
and controlled by the Local Authorities and the State. 
“Non-Provided ” (sometimes referred to as Voluntary) 
schools are those supplied by Church or Chapel Authorities, 
who have to pay for the sites, all building operations and 
structural repairs and alterations, but in the case of which 
the Act of 1902 conceded that Local Education Authorities 
should pay teachers’ salaries and the repairs (other than 
structural) arising out of ordinary wear and tear, so long 
as such a Non-Provided school was declared to be necessary 
by the Board of Education and accepted representatives 
of the ratepayers on its Committee of Management. 

Both kinds of schools give exactly the same standard 
of secular education, under Government inspection, to the 
children of the working classes, and are therefore recognized 
as part of the educational machinery of the country; yet 
the State while paying entirely out of public funds for 
the Provided schools, pays nothing for the use of Non- 
Provided school buildings—and if these latter were forced 
to close the country would have to replace them at great 
expense. 

Figures for 1928 show that there were 9,271 Provided 
schools accommodating 3,671,804 pupils, and 11,413 Non- 
Provided schools accommodating 1,939,259 pupils (of these 
latter figures 1,144 are Roman Catholic schools with 
365,624 pupils). It is of course obvious that the majority 
of Council schools are large ones in the more _ closely 
populated areas, whilst the majority of Non-Provided schools 
are small ones in areas with more scattered population. 
This accounts for the greater number of pupils accommo- 
dated in the former. 

The Act of 1902, which undertook to meet the working 
expenses of the recognized primary Non-Provided schools, 
overcame the pressing difficulties of those days, but was 
at best a compromise. The standards of the Board of 
Education have changed considerably since 1902. The 
number of square feet to be allowed per child is much 
Increased; and health and sanitation requirements all cost 
a great deal more in these post-war days with higher 
standards of living. Building expenses have more than 
doubled. Salaries have nearly doubled. Parents whose 
children attend Non-Provided schools are called on as 
Tatepayers and taxpayers for their quota towards the 
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increased cost of Council schools, whilst having at the 
same time to meet all such increases in their own. 

In South London before the war a new Catholic school 
was built at a cost of £12 a place; one built there recently 
cost £30 a place. In Windleshaw before the war an Infants’ 
school cost £9 a place; a new one recently built in Liverpool 
cost £29 a place. In Wigan St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
school was condemned by the Board of Education, and 
members of that congregation have had to rebuild it at 
a cost of £12,000. This sum is being laboriously raised 
by small weekly subscriptions from the poorest of the 
poor. 

Some facts and figures ascertained by the Archbishop 
of Liverpool for that city are illuminating: 

Out of 136,437 children in 180 elementary schools 
40,413 are in 48 Catholic schools, which means that 
one-third of the school places in Liverpool have been 
provided by the Catholic community without cost to the 
civic authorities. These school buildings are to all intents 
and purposes private property. If the Catholics closed 
or sold them it would, at a moderate estimate, cost the 
Education Committee £1,000,000 to replace them. The 
annual interest and repayment of a loan spread over an 
extended period would cost the city £40,000 a year, and 
the cost of running these schools at the rate the Council 
schools are run another £40,000. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Catholic schools in Liverpool are run at 
least at £1 per head cheaper than the Council schools. 

So, too, with secondary schools (a subject not touched 
on elsewhere in this article). In 1927 grants from Liverpool 
rates to the five secondary Catholic schools were £4 7s. 3d. 
per pupil, whilst the Education Committee’s own schools 
cost the ratepayers £10 12s. 10d. per pupil, which meant 
that the Catholic secondary schools saved the Liverpool 
ratepayers approximately £14,468, a saving mainly due 
to differences in salaries. Thus the head master of a college 
with 620 pupils, a Catholic clergyman, received £220 4 
year, whilst the head master of the Collegiate school with 
808 pupils, a layman, received £1,350. The Archbishop 
estimates the saving effected on interest and repayment 
of capital expenditure on Catholic secondary schools a8 
about £7,839 per annum, and the annual savings on running 
costs as about £16,407. 

Altogether the total annual saving to the State and 
the city of Liverpool on the Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools there is about £104,246. In order 1 
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meet the requirements of the day the Liverpool Catholics 
have provided two Central schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, whilst the Education Committee have not yet 
made any such provision. These figures go to prove that 
parents of children attending Non-Provided schools pay 
more than their fair share of the nation’s outlay on 
education, these schools being not only a social, but a 
financial asset to the country. 

Some people say that the State cannot be expected 
to subsidize Church schools any more than that it can 
be expected to subsidize Churches, but the analogy is not 
a fair one. Churches are not run under Government 
inspection, nor are clergymen supervised by a Government 
Board; and no citizen is forced to go to church. But 
all children are compelled to go to school. 

Far from the State subsidizing the Churches, the 
Churches have been subsidizing the State by providing 
school buildings for use, rent free, in which children receive 
as good an all-round secular training as in State-built 
schools. It must be borne in mind that no school can be 
built without the sanction of the Government, and that 
the appointments of all teachers in Non-Provided schools 
have to be approved by the Board of Education. 

I hear from Church of England sources that they are 
finding an increasing difficulty in getting the best class 
of teachers for their Non-Provided schools, owing doubtless 
to the feeling of insecurity as to the future of these 
schools. 

Another thorn in the flesh of managers of Non-Provided 
schools are the Government inspectors; unwarrantable 
rudeness on their part is a not infrequent complaint in 
some areas. Their methods seem to vary in different 
localities, and different inspectors touring the same area 
countermand each other’s orders. An instance of this 
kind happened recently in this locality; one inspector 
ordered all the tiers in the infants’ class-room in an 
Anglican Non-Provided school to be removed as _ being 
a source of danger to tiny children tumbling up and down 
them; a few months later another inspector ordered tiers 
to be supplied in this same school for the infants, as he 
did not consider that the back rows of the class could see 
the blackboard with sufficient ease unless raised on tiers. 
These contradictory instructions cause unnecessary expense 
and irritation to the school managers, a fact probably not 
tealized at Whitehall. 

The present Minister of Education, Lord Eustace Percy, 
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has shown every consideration within his present legal 
powers to the Non-Provided schools, and far mde sympathy 
than any of his predecessors, especially with regard to 
their difficulties in facing expenditure caused by the 
reorganization of schools to meet the latest requirements 
of the Board of Education. According to a Times report, 
Lord Eustace declared: “I know what sacrifices Roman 
Catholic and Anglican managers have made, and are 
making. There is no intention of violating the Voluntary 
school system. . . .” 

Under a Socialist Government, according to their present 
programme, Non-Provided schools would have little if any 
consideration. On page 64 of the Socialist Educational 
programme, “ From Nursery School to University,” we 
read: ‘‘ There should be no distinction made- between 
Council and Voluntary schools. Where the Church or 
Chapel owns the building, but is unable through lack 
of funds to bring it up to the Board’s standard, the 
school should be closed or handed over to the public 
authority.” 

Lord Eustace Percy generously recognizes that Voluntary 
schools contribute a valuable element to the national 
welfare, and that the State schools were originally started 
to supplement them, a fact often forgotten to-day. Speaking 
in July 1928 Lord Eustace said: ‘“ Our policy can only 
be carried out by agreement and in partnership with the 
voluntary bodies. .. .” 

Cardinal Bourne, speaking in London on December 1, 
1928, said: “I should like to bear testimony to the fair- 
minded action of the Board of Education under its present 
President. No one has ever acted more fairly towards 
the Non-Provided schools than Lord Eustace Percy.” 

The Roman Catholic Bishops emphasize two principles 
which they consider essential to a just and lasting settlement 
of this urgent question: 

(1) That to all parents there should be open some liberty 
of choice of school such as at present belongs in most cases 
only to the wealthier classes, and that liberty of this kind 
is possible only if the system of Voluntary schools, whether 
primary or secondary, be maintained and extended. Any 
weakening of the voluntary system means inevitably 4 
further lessening, in the case of poorer parents, of the 
very limited freedom of choice of school which they still 
possess. 

(2) That precisely the same facilities of education should 
be given to those who regard definite religious teaching 
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as an essential part of education as to those who attach 
no such importance to teaching of that character. 

They therefore claim a reasonable choice of school and 
equal educational facilities for all, unhampered by disabilities 
on the ground of religion. 

A national system of education does not necessitate 
a single uniform system. A dual system, in fact, suggests 
more development and less of the “‘ mechanizing” of 
education so complained of to-day. I quote once more 
a reported statement of Lord Eustace Percy, “that the 
idea of State-enforced uniformity in education was as 
repugnant to the average Englishman as was the idea 
of having a State-enforced uniformity of religion.” 

Schools after all do but exist to carry out the work 
that the individual parent cannot do in these modern days, 
but the principle of the sacred rights of parents with 
regard to the education of their children is a principle 
recognized by Statute in the Education Act of 1921. It 
is, however, a principle denied by the doctrines of Socialism. 
Mrs. Baldwin, when addressing 1,500 Women Unionists 
at Worcester, recently quoted the following extract from 
a book by a leading Socialist intellectual: “To put it 
quite frankly, the Socialist State will teach the child the 
multiplication table, but it will not only not teach the 
Church Catechism, but if the State teachers find that 
the child’s parents have been teaching it the Catechism 
otherwise than as a curious historical document, the 
parents will be warned that if they persist the child will be 
taken out of their hands and handed over to the Lord 
Chancellor.”’ 

In spite, however, of this well-known attitude of 
Socialism towards religion, rumour is strong that that party 
will issue an election manifesto favourable to the Non- 
Provided schools, in an attempt to secure votes, thereby 
deluding those electors who are too ignorant to realize 
that there can be little sincerity in eve-of-election promises 
to help the teaching of religion made by a party the 
Majority of whom are guided by principles definitely 
antagonistic to religion. 

The Conservative Party, on the other hand, have a record 
to show favourable to religion, and any promises they 
may make can be relied on for fulfilment if they are returned 
to power. Is it too much to hope that the present 
Government can be induced, without further delay, to 
publish some definite promise of help for the Non-Provided 
schools? From an electioneering point of view they would 
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be well advised to do so before the Socialists start bidding 
for votes on this question. Some such announcement 
from the Government is earnestly hoped for, nay expected, 
and eagerly awaited by thousands of Conservatives through- 
out the country, and it would put fresh heart into many 


of their wavering adherents. 


Mary HoRNYOLD 


ROSS OF BLADENSBURG 


Tur Napoleonic wars produced many Generals of the first 
rank on the French side, such as Massena, Bernadotte, Ney, 
Soult, Davout, Victor, Dessaix, Rapp, and others. Nearly 
all these emerged from humble homes and rose from the 


_ranks. Massena was the son of a publican, Ney of a cooper, 


Soult of a country notary. It was the fate of these soldiers 
to be encountered and defeated by a supreme military genius 


_ —Wellington. 


On the British side a number of great leaders appeared, 


all of whom came from aristocratic or military houses, 


such as Combermere, Seaton, Lydenoch, Beresford, Hill, 
Uxbridge, Hardinge, Crauford, Vivian, Picton, Ponsonby, 
Stuart, and Ross. 

The Duke was a man of singular reticence; he rarely 
praised his officers save in his despatches, in which he was 
always fair, never taking credit for their success to himself. 
When anything went wrong, he was always ready with 
sharp and stinging censure. He was loath to delegate even 
to the best, and always tried to take a hand personally in 
every enterprise. He had no favourites, but it was evident 
toward the close of the Peninsular campaign that he had 
formed clear estimates of the capabilities of those who 
served under him. He was particularly attracted by Robert 
Ross, who came from the same Anglo-Irish stock as himself. 
This officer, descended from an ancient family, was born 
in 1766 at the family seat, Rostrevor, Co. Down. He was 
the son of Major David Ross, who had served with dis- 
tinction in the Seven Years War. An ancestor, Colonel 
Charles Ross, was killed at Fontenoy in 1745. Robert Ross 
had a charming manner, and by his unselfishness and kind- 
ness won the affection and regard of his men wherever he 
served; he never failed to provide for their comfort during 
peace or war, often from his private purse, which was not 
too well filled; he guarded them from temptation and 
encouraged them by his lofty example. It was said that it 
was quite impossible for anybody to quarrel with him. He 
was remarkably handsome, with refined, clear-cut features 
and a beautiful expression. There is a painting of him in 
the United Service Institution, Whitehall, and there are 
several still more attractive portraits in Rostrevor House. 

When the Government decided to send an expedition 
to America, the Duke of Wellington was asked to select 
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a General. Without hesitation he named Robert Ross, 
although at the time he had not recovered from the severe 
wounds he had received at the battle of Orthes. Ross had 
been educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and entered the 
Army as an ensign when only fifteen years of age. Having 
passed through several regiments, he became Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the famous 20th, in which Wolfe had served. 
He saw much active service in Egypt and in Holland, in 
which he was severely wounded. On the 4th of July, 1807, 
he disembarked with his beloved 20th, while the battle 
of Maida was in progress. His skilful and rapid handling 
of his force in a flank attack mainly contributed to the 
brilliant victory won by Sir John Stuart. For this he 
received a gold medal and was appointed A.D.C. to the 
King. Later, in 1809, he was presented with a sword of 
honour by his brother officers. 

He is next to be found in Spain serving with the 20th 
under Sir John Moore. The regiment formed part of the 
reserve and was very often the rear-guard during the famous 
retreat. Under the inspiration of their Colonel, the regi- 
ment preserved strict discipline, cheerfully enduring great 
hardships, privations, and sufferings. It increased its fame 
by its conduct in the battle of Corunna. Under his com- 
mand the regiment sustained the horrors of the Walcheren 
expedition. Although it had been decimated by fever, in 
1812 it was ready for action and sailed to Lisbon. Here 
Ross was promoted Major-General and appointed to the 
command of the Fusilier Brigade, in which the 20th were 
serving. He took a splendid part in the battle of Vittoria 
and in nearly all the subsequent engagements of the war. 
His alertness and energy saved the army from what might 
have been a disastrous surprise at Roncesvalles in July 
1813. At the desperate battle of Sorauren he surpassed 
himself and had two horses shot under him. At the battle 
of Orthes in February 1814, in the face of greater numbers, 
he carried the village of St. Boes five times, until he was 
severely wounded. 

His conduct in this battle elicited from the cold nature 
of Wellington unusual and enthusiastic praise. The Char 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons declared 
that the deeds of the brigade were beyond all precedent. 
His devoted wife, on hearing of his wound, mounted het 
mule and rode nearly one hundred miles over snowy mou: 
tains on bad roads in fearful weather. While she was 
nursing him back to convalescence he received the Vittom 
gold medal and the Peninsula gold cross. 
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President Madison was of a very different type from the 
resolute and courageous men usually selected by the United 
States for their highest office. He was given to gasconade 
and bombast in his proclamations and speeches. In the 
summer of 1812 he and the principal members of the 
legislature came to the conclusion that the time had come 
when America should take full advantage of England’s 
embarrassments. The whole of Europe except Russia lay 
under the foot of the Corsican tyrant; Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, and the Scandinavian kingdoms were his tributaries. 
Britain alone stood up against him, indomitable and un- 
flinching. The sea was never friendly to the Bonapartes, 
and Britain ruled the waves. In vain had the Emperor set 
on foot the Continental system, by which he hoped to 
bring her to submission; it was encountered by the Orders- 
in-Council. The haughty President, after a threatening 


‘ message to Congress, peremptorily called on the British 


Government for a withdrawal of these orders—a concession 
which would have ensured the success of the strangling 
Continental system. As the British refused to abandon 
their only effective means of defence, the Americans declared 
war on the 30th of July, 1812. They had every chance 
of success. Canada was the object aimed at. In their 
deadly grapple with Napoleon the British could hardly 
spare a man for its protection. The regulars on the spot 
were a mere handful and the Canadian Militia were unor- 
ganized and unprovided with the necessary weapons. Some 
of the Indians, under the brave Tecumseh, were on the 
British side. The conquest of Canada had long been before 
the minds of the American Government. The Secretary at 
War of the United States declared that they could take the 
Canadas without soldiers, as the people disaffected towards 
their own Government would rally round the American 
standard. The Hon. Henry Clay said: 


“It is absurd to suppose that we shall not succeed 
against the enemy’s provinces. We have the Canadas as 
much under our command as England has the ocean, and to 
conquer her on the ocean is to draw her from the land. I 
would take the whole continent from them. I wish never 
to see a peace till we do. God has given us the power and 
the means.” 


_ This gentleman ultimately, as a Commissioner, had to 
sign the treaty of peace himself. An American Government 
editor published the following rhapsody: 
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‘“*Canada must be conquered or we shall stand disgraced 
in the eyes of the world. It is a rod held over our heads; 
a fortress which haughtily frowns upon our country and 
from which are disseminated throughout the land the seed 
of disaffection, sedition, and treason. The national safety, 
honour, and glory are lost if we do not win this splendid 
prize.” 


The Americans had no real knowledge of the feelings of 
the Canadians. The Canadian Militia, assisted by a scanty 
gathering of regulars, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
Five invasions in succession were attempted by the United 
States, and in every case they were repulsed. The only 
result was the disgrace of the invaders, who exhibited 
unusual cowardice during their operations. It was loudly 
asserted that American courage surpassed that of Ancient 
Rome and all other peoples. The men were described as 
heroes whose names would go down to all time. Any 
woman who did anything of note was represented as sur- 
passing Joan of Arc or the Maid of Saragossa. Very little 
courage of any kind on the American side was displayed 
during this squalid war; large bodies were often put to 
flight by Canadian forces far inferior in number. Nobody 
can deny that the usual courage of the American people is 
of the highest order—it was exhibited in the War of Inde- 
pendence, in the Civil War, and in the great German War. 
But at this period it seemed to exhaust itself in declamation 
and windy verbosity. There was no enthusiasm among the 
real fighting-men; the dour Ulstermen and their sons, who 
had been driven out of Ireland by the folly of the Bishops, 
had no interest in the Government’s proceedings. These 
men had been the backbone of Washington’s army and had 
stoutly resisted any terms of accommodation with the 
British during the War of Independence. Men of this class 
had no desire to see the peaceable folk of the Canadas 
harassed by the boastful and tyrannical swashbucklers of 
the States. Further, the Canadian forces were largely 
composed of loyalists who had been driven out by the 
Americans. It was not a war in which much glory was 
reaped on either side, and the employment of Indians can 
hardly be approved of. It is true that the Americans also 
made use of other Indian tribes, but most right-minded 
people deprecated with good reason the introduction of this 
barbarous element into the hostilities of two civilized 
Powers. The American writers were in the habit, when 
describing the battles, of representing the British forces as 
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double the number they actually were and of halving their 
own. Writers on the British side, such as William James 
and others, were so infuriated by the mendacity of the 
Americans in their public pronouncements that they became 
almost incoherent, so that it is difficult indeed to under- 
stand the true state of affairs. Atrocities are complained 
of on both sides. The American General, without any 
justification, burned down the Canadian village of Newark, 
after half-an-hour’s notice to the miserable inhabitants, 
some of whom were turned out of sick-beds into the snow. 
The Americans also destroyed the city of York, burning the 
public buildings and plundering the inhabitants. Con- 
siderable fighting went on by water on the great lakes and 
on the ocean. Here the American sailors showed great 
courage and enterprise, in strong contrast to the behaviour 
of their land forces. 

At the end of the Peninsular War the British people were 
quite war-weary. To their disgust the tiresome American 
war of aggression remained to be dealt with. When it was 
announced that General Ross had been selected by the 
Duke to command the expedition, there was universal 
satisfaction. The intense admiration in which he was held 
by the Army was shared in by the nation. The eyes of the 
whole country were fixed on him. But the force put at his 
disposal was far too small to effect great objects; it 
amounted, including the marines from Admiral Cochrane’s 
fleet, to four thousand five hundred men. 

On June Ist the General embarked on board the Royal 
Oak, a '74-gun ship, and sailed the same day. On landing, 
he marched direct upon the capital, and arrived on the 24th 
of August, 1814, before the heights of Bladensburg, about 
five miles from Washington. The American army of seven 
thousand men was drawn up, under General Winder, in 
order of battle to receive them. Their position was sup- 
posed to be impregnable. The bridge, which was the key 
of the situation, was defended by a flotilla and twenty-six 
guns. Ross at once assaulted the bridge, captured fifteen 
guns, and took the commandant, Commodore Barney, 
prisoner. He then attacked the first American line and 
drove it back on the second. Before either could recover, 
he hurled his whole force against them with the bayonet— 
in front and on both flanks. The charge was irresistible; 
the enemy fled in one confused mass from the field. 

The defeat was complete. Ross had one horse shot 
under him. After allowing his troops a brief rest, he 
marched on Washington, and entered the city at about 
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eight o’clock in the evening. As they passed the outskirts 
a volley was fired from the windows of two houses, by which 
another horse of the General was killed and he himself 
had a narrow escape. The houses were forced and the 
men who had fired were made prisoners. President Madison 
was so confident of the success of his troops that he had 
prepared a magnificent banquet, with expensive, choice 
wines and forty covers, in the President’s house. At an 
early period in the engagement the President took to his 
heels, fled to the opposite bank of the river, and ordered 
the bridge to be broken down. An American writer has 
written of him on that occasion: 


“* Not all the allurements of fame, not all the obligations 
of duty could excite a spark of courage. At the very first 
shot the trembling coward called on his friends to fly 
with him.” 


The conquerors sat down to enjoy the luxuries intended 
for their enemies, and drank to the health of the Prince 
Regent and the success of His Majesty’s arms. 

The greatest respect was paid to the private houses and 
property in the captured city, but Ross ordered the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Capitol, the Senate House, the House of 
Representatives, the arsenal, dockyard, Treasury, President’s 
house, and the bridge across the Potomac. Apart from this 
being a legitimate act of war, it was a very proper reprisal 
for the atrocious burning of Newark, not to speak of the 
public buildings of York City. 

In his interesting book, The Art of War, the Baron de 
Jomini writes: 


“The world was astonished to see a handful of English- 
men making their appearance in the midst of a state 
embracing ten millions of people, taking possession of its 
capital, and destroying all the public buildings—results 
unparalleled in history.” 


The capture of Washington had such an effect on the 
Americans that they became inclined to peace. The thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament were unanimously voted to 
General Ross and the regiments employed received pel 
mission to have “* Bladensburg ”’ enscrolled on their colours. 

As nothing further remained to be done in the Washington 
district, Ross next turned his attention to the city of 
Baltimore. He accordingly embarked his forces—numbering 
about four thousand men—and landed at North Point, 
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about thirteen miles from the city. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, he marched on Baltimore. The route lay 
through a densely wooded country, in which riflemen were 
concealed in the thickets. At a sudden turning in the road 
a corps of the enemy were observed. The General was with 
the light troops in the front of the column. A fire was 
opened on the advance, and General Ross received a mortal 
wound, the ball passing through his right arm and into his 
breast. He was carried to the boats at North Point, but 
expired before they were reached. He was quite conscious, 
and assured Admiral Cochrane that the wounds he had 
received in the performance of his duty caused him not a 
pang, but he felt alone anxiety for his wife and family. 

The death of the General completely disorganized the 
whole undertaking, which under his leadership had, in the 
opinion of the military on the spot, every prospect of success. 
His body was placed on board H.M.S. J’onnant and conveyed 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where it was accorded a public 
funeral on the 29th of September. A monument was raised 
to his memory by the officers of the garrison. The news of 
his death caused the most enthusiastic rejoicings in America. 
A dozen men claimed the honour of having shot him, and 
many rifles were exhibited as the identical weapon from 
which the fatal ball had been fired. On the spot where 
Ross fell a monument was erected in honour of an American 
who claimed to have shot him, named Aquila Randall. 

At the opening of Parliament the Prince Regent deplored 
the loss the country had suffered by his death and ordered 
the insignia of a K.C.B. to be forwarded to his widow; at 
the same time he commanded that the family designation 
should henceforth be Ross of Bladensburg, which is quite 
@ unique distinction. 

In addition to the family designation being ordered by 
Royal Warrant to be Ross of Bladensburg, the following 
augmentation was made to the family arms: General’s arm 
with laurel wreath round it, issuing from a mural crown, 
grasping the broken flag of the United States. Memorials 
have been raised in the United Kingdom to his memory— 
by the nation in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the division he 
commanded, and by the 20th Regiment. The officers, 
naval and military, of the Chesapeake army, together with 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the Co. Down, raised to 
his memory a granite column at Rostrevor. A third 
memorial of affectionate sorrow was erected in the Parish 
Church, Rostrevor, by the officers, non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 20th Regiment. The whole nation 
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mourned his loss as a national catastrophe. There is no 
finer type of officer in the glorious records of the British 
Army. 

He was as gentle and urbane in private life as he was 
competent in the field of battle. His unselfishness and 
simplicity makes us think of Sir Philip Sidney. He died 
young on American soil, at a critical moment. As a com- 
manding officer he had one glorious fault—an excess of 
courage. Nothing could keep him out of the fighting-line 
where the danger was greatest. In a Commander-in-Chief 
it is a fatal fault, but he shared it with many immortals— 
the younger Cyrus, Gustavus Adolphus, and James Wolfe. 
His untimely death put an end to the national desire for a 
fight to a finish with the United States. 

The later expedition against New Orleans was half- 
hearted; it miscarried, and only resulted in the death of 
the gallant Pakenham and other brave men. Ross did not 
live in vain. He left the Canadas safe; they were never 
attacked again. 

He taught the great American people a much-needed 
lesson; the contempt for the British Army which had 
sprung up at the end of the War of Independence died out 
and admiration took its place. Hence the mutual regard 
on the part of the two mighty English-speaking nations 
towards each other has led them in company to the accon- 
plishment of great deeds, and will powerfully contribute to 
the peace, happiness, and civilization of the world in the 
future. 


JoHN Ross 


WILL GENERAL SMUTS RETURN 
TO POWER? 


With the storm and stress of a General Election before 
them, South Africans are taking stock of the position and 
Party organizers girding up their loins in preparation for a 
struggle which promises to be one of unprecedented bitter- 
ness even in a country where political battles are not fought 
with kid gloves or under Queensberry rules. 

Five years have elapsed since Colonel Creswell, the 
Labour leader, entered into his election compact with 
General Hertzog of a temporary alliance; and his immediate 
disregard of its specific terms in accepting with two colleagues 
Cabinet rank has, through various causes, brought about the 
disruption of his own followers, a result which has in it a 
strong flavour of poetic justice. There has been, indeed, 
something akin to the real spirit of Greek tragedy in Cres- 
well’s latest political phase. Were it less hackneyed, one 
might quote, ‘““Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 

Having cherished an unreasonable hatred of the Chamber 
of Mines after the failure of his “‘ White Labour” scheme 
when he controlled the destinies of the Village Deep G.M., 
Creswell blossomed forth as a Labour politician, in which 
role he has scarcely proved more successful than in other 
capacities. True, he has at last reached Cabinet rank, 
but at the cost of jettisoning old ties and ideals; and, even in 
that exalted rank, he has been obliged to remain an impotent, 
though by no means dumb, witness of the disruption of his 
own Party. Of him, indeed, might well be used Macaulay’s 
felicitous phrase regarding another political opportunist of 
another generation, ‘‘ Greedy of obtaining power, not equit- 
able in engrossing it.” The white ex-employees of the 
Village Deep may well smile, when they hear their ex-manager 
referred to as a Labour Leader. And it cannot be dismissed 
as a fact of no significance that since his adoption of Labour 
principles he has never been returned for the same constitu- 
ency twice. 

Messrs. Boydell and Madeley with Creswell constituted 
the Labour triumvirate in the new Cabinet; and the latter 
lost no time in delivering a long-planned assault on the one 
institution he both hated and feared. For the cold, reserved 
Labour Leader of ordinary life is a world apart from the 
same individual on a public platform, when attacked by the 
fell disease of cacethes loquendi. It is then that all his 
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dammed-up rancour breaks forth; he is carried away by the 
spate of his own words; and in consequence he is for ever 
making false statements and hurling the wildest charges and 
accusations at his political opponents. The perusal of these 
diatribes next morning in the black-and-white of a printed 
sheet comes as an unpleasant shock, and he resorts to the 
meanest weapon in the armoury of the politician. He 
blames the innocent reporter for his own unbridled speech. 

Hence the notorious Press clauses in the Electoral Act, 
which stripped leader-writers and reporters of all anonymity 
and caused a newspaper page at election times to break out 
in a rash of the names and addresses of those entrusted with 
the task of taking down the words of the ex-colonel, and 
with enduing them with appropriate headlines. Thus some- 
thing like this would appear in minion type beneath every 
paragraph dealing with a political meeting: 


(Headlines by John Roe, sub-edited by Richard 
Roe, news item by A. N. Other, all of 1001, Jeppe Street, 
Johannesburg.) 


One wonders what would have happened if some daring 
soul on the pinion flight of imagination had emulated the 
Maupassant touch and inserted “ Rue cherche-midi 4 quat- 
orze heures”! Probably capital punishment, or the Chinese 
torture of The Thousand Hard-boiled Eggs! 

But, in return for the satisfaction of this petty spite, 
Colonel Creswell had to pay a price, and one neither small 
nor insignificant—the suppression of his country’s flag, under 
which he had himself in past days held a commission. 

The South African War and its result still rankled in the 
minds of the irreconcilables, the majority of whom, incident- 
ally, never took the field. Indeed, their obsession became 
such that the wearing of khaki was tabooed in the ranks of 
the Permanent Defence Force and its place taken by some- 
thing akin to the French “ mignonette,” though much 
harsher and cruder in colouring. That the alteration was 
deliberately made for political purposes, and not from the 
point of view of military expediency, was clearly demon- 
strated at its first appearance during the annual manceuvres 
at Potchefstroom, when the airmen on reconnaissance work 
reported it as plainly visible from the sky. The Durban 
Active Citizen Force unit, on the other hand, which had 
retained khaki, proved excessively difficult to locate. 

This, however, was but a minor point compared with the 
vast issue raised by the Flag Bill, especially when the design 
was published, showing a minute Union Jack, one-sixty- 
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fourth in area of the total, sandwiched between the old 
Republican Vierkleurs on the central bar. At even a short 
distance it resembled nothing so much as the emblem of 
some South American mushroom State, which had blossomed 
forth into a new set of stamps, issued to extract money from 
the pockets of schoolboy philatelists. It will be remembered 
how acute was the agitation, how threatening the demon- 
strations made in Johannesburg and especially in Natal. 
Secession, indeed, was openly advocated in the latter’s 
Press; and the British section were reminded of Virginia’s 
claim formulated after the Botetourt Resolutions in 1861 
that “she had the same right to withdraw from a Union as 
she had had to enter it.’”” At the eleventh hour, however, a 
compromise was effected by Mr. Tielman Roos, who, though 
he has been dubbed by his admirers the “ Lion of the 
Transvaal,’ on this occasion roared as gently as any sucking 
dove with an olive branch, and indubitably proved himself 
a more far-seeing and liberal statesman than his British 
colleague. It was thanks to him, and none other, that the 
Union Jack was allowed to fly side by side with the new 
Union flag. But, though the tumult died down, a bitter 
spirit still remained. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Bill provided yet another occasion 
on which Colonel Creswell and his Party evaded their election 
pledges. They had promised it full support—indeed, for 
a Party so avowedly progressive and liberal they could not 
do otherwise: but, realizing that the South African Party 
would vote for the measure, the majority of the Labourites 
abstained, so as to save the Government from the odium of 
a defeat, even though such would not entail resignation. 

The Eight Hours and Wages Bills were productive of 
another pitiable farce; the Labour Party introducing them 
with a great flourish of trumpets, as if they were not perfectly 
aware all the time that their Nationalist confréres would have 
nothing to do with any such scheme as being far too severe a 
handicap on agricultural operations. And with their non- 
compliance went another plank of the Labour platform. 

Nor was the reputation of the Labour Ministers improved 
by the Auditor-General’s exposure of Walter Madeley, who 
had submitted in his personal expenses account a trifling 
taxi account of some £925 for his daily run from his Benoni 
house to the Ministerial sanctum in Pretoria. The conversa- 
tion at a meeting of the Cabinet at this juncture must have 
been profoundly interesting, and the opinion of his colleagues 
on his generous offer of refunding so much a month even 
more so. One regrets that some enterprising journalist did 
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not rise to sufficient heights of audacity as to install 
microphone! 


Such a deplorable affair would in most circumstances 
have ended in the resignation of the Minister concerned; 
but doubtless the loaves and fishes pertaining to the office 
wielded too potent a spell, and he was allowed a little more 
shrift in which to hang himself. The actual moment was 
long in coming, but the crisis duly fell, when he committed 
the irretrievably foolish error of ‘‘ double-crossing”’ the 
Cabinet and the Premier. 

This, his final escapade, arose out of a deputation of 
diggers from the diamond fields, who, in resentment at 
certain regulations which restricted their operations, came 
with their grievances to the Minister of Mines. He, after 
consultation with his colleagues, refused an _ interview, 
whereupon Mr. Madeley metaphorically took them to his 
august bosom; and, after summoning them to his presence, 
expressed his heartiest sympathy with their cause. Such 
a gross breach of discipline could not be condoned; and the 
Premier, after in vain expecting some reasonable explanation 
or exculpation, was fain to demand the offending Minister’s 
resignation. His place was filled by Mr. H. Sampson, the 
soundest Labour man in the House, and of the same calibre 
as Thomas, Henderson, or Clynes. The Union could do with 
more of his type. 

Nevertheless, despite such little contretemps, the Pact 
continued its way, albeit with certain groanings and clankings 
in its internal machinery. But in one respect Ministers 
were blessed with abnormally good fortune. First, there 
were no industrial troubles, though this can scarcely be 
described as miraculous, as the majority of the men who had 
been largely responsible for strikes and rumours of strikes 
were now in occupation of comfortable Government billets. 
Secondly, the after-effects of the war were growing every 
month less acute, and trade was expanding. The sound 
foundations built by General Smuts and his Minister of 
Finance, the undeservedly unpopular Mr. Burton, were 
responsible for the prosperity which now followed in due 
course. Yet for all that taxation was not on the decrease 
(save, naturally, for that much-pampered individual, the 
farmer, who waxed fat at the expense of the merchant), 
although Mr. Burton’s successor, Mr. Havenga, radiantly 
announced annual surpluses. 

True, there have been of late some little storms, such 4 
that arising over the much-discussed German Trade Treaty, 
which was not inaptly described as “a slap in the face far 
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Great Britain”; but the docile majority, though by now 
rather attenuated, steamrollered on its way. Another 
difficulty in the path of the would-be prophet is the rift in 
the Labour lute, occasioned by the refusal of certain Labour- 
ites to continue their allegiance to Colonel Creswell. This, 
of course, provides some interesting material for speculation, 
since it will probably involve some three-cornered elections, 
though such can never be regarded as anything but unsatis- 
factory. Also, in view of their past record, it is rather 
difficult to conceive many of the Labour members so actuated 
by an altruistic affection for political ideals as to abandon 
of their own choice and free will the £700 a year which 
attaches to the honourable position as a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Then there has been a delimitation Commission abroad 
in the land, with the consequent carving up and re-parcelling 
of constituencies; and the constitution of these newly created 
areas should be favourable to the Government, if the re- 
shuffling has been performed according to the best traditions 
of the old Republican days, when the strangest things were 
done with ballot-boxes and electoral lists. General Hertzog is 
no mean tactician, and, if he will pardon the quotation, very 
much like the gentleman described as “‘ quite the mildest man 
that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” So, despite all pro- 
testations to the contrary, despite, too, his air of bland 
ingenuousness displayed at the Imperial Conference, we still 
believe that the ship he would most like to scuttle would be 
“the British Empire.” Dislike, if not active hatred of, that 
institution has long been a mania with him, and manias exer- 
cise more and more influence on the mind as they, inevitably, 
grow more firmly rooted. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that General Smuts and 
his Party stand a possible chance. We have the evidence 
for that in recent by-elections, one of which was claimed by 
the enthusiastic victor as destined to prove “a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night ” to guide the South 
African Party to victory at the polls. And it certainly is 
@ curious coincidence that it was a mere by-election which 
proved his undoing five years ago. Nor are the general 
circumstances surrounding the two very dissimilar. At 
Wakkerstroom the strongest candidate possible was selected 
in the person of the then Administrator of the Transvaal, 
Mr. Robertson, who was also one of the principal sheep- 
breeders in the district. At Langlaate the other day the 
sitting member, Mr. John. Christie, and a real Labour 
stalwart, decided to resign after the Labour split in order to 
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test whether he had retained the support of his constituents, 


only to find the answer in the negative. 

That General Smuts has learned from his last lesson is 
shown by his Party’s preparation of a very strong election 
programme, which was sadly lacking on the previous ocasion, 
This is altogether to the good, and would prove of greater 
importance were not a very large section of the electorate 
swayed more by prejudice than by policy. And it is no 
exaggeration to state that General Smuts is the bugbear of 
the Labour voter. One fears that he will never be suffered 
to live down the suppression of the Red Revolution on the 
Rand. That a grey-haired old official on an East Rand 
mine had his skull battered in, that women did unmentionable 
things to lonely loyalists who were labelled ‘‘ scabs,” that 
sniping was carried on at harmless individuals who went 
about their “‘ lawful occasions ”’ in broad daylight, that the 
electric lights of the city were put out by explosions, that 
the men in the residential quarters were obliged to take up 
arms and do patrol work in defence of their families—all 
these facts were as nothing compared with the humiliating 
knowledge that the coup d'état failed. It is a curious trait 
of the human character that nourishes the grudge in exactly 
the opposite ratio to the severity of the sentences which fell 
on the guilty. Even Garnsworthy, who killed Brodigan, 
was acquitted and later appointed first a doorkeeper in the 
Pretoria law courts, and then superintendent of some guano 
islands off the west coast; Waterston, who pranced gaily on 
a white horse at the head of the intimidating commandoes, 
was returned again to Parliament; the gallant ‘‘ Jimmy 
Green,” an ex-cabdriver who lost his licence on a charge of 
indecency, escaped with a light sentence after being unearthed 
at the Rietfontein lazaretto; and only Fisher and Spendif, 
the two extreme Reds, saw the fight out to the bitter end, and 
were killed in the assault on Fordsburg. Strange that 
leaders of such poor stuff as this could have terrorized a big 
city for so long. 

Yet it cannot be gainsaid that this incident has more or 
less marred the career of General Smuts. It is a cruel 
destiny, especially for a man whose brilliancy in so many 
ways has received worldwide recognition, but facts cannot 
be denied. Consequently, not a few are wondering whether 
his successor may not be found in Mr. Hofmeyr, whose out- 
standing abilities promised a wonderful future while he was 
still an undergraduate. He has already had experience of 
administration, and now his entry into political life in the 
ranks of the South African Party has already been announced, 
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Peculiar interest will attach to the seat he will decide to 
contest since, while Johannesburg knew him as the first 
Principal of the Witwatersrand University and Pretoria as 
Administrator of the Transvaal, the Cape will welcome a 
descendant of Jan Hofmeyr, “ Onze Jan” as he was affec- 
tionately known in the days of the Bond. And though 
political prophecies are generally avoided by the prudent, 
it does not require much prescience to foretell in this young 
man the successor to Smuts. He is pre-eminently fitted for 
the mantle of Elijah, and, let us hope, he will obtain with it 
a double portion of the spirit. 

That the South African Party will enter the electoral 
battle with great hopes and a grim determination goes 
without saying; but it is difficult to see in what direction they 
can expect anything but the narrowest of majorities; in 
fact, it is my considered opinion that something not unlike 
a state of deadlock will be reached. Their chances lie in 
those who, after a long spell of government by one party, 
like “to give the other fellows a chance” (a very small 
proportion in South Africa), and in the permutations which 
may arise out of the Labour split when the two warring 
factions get down to real business in a campaign which, as 
far as they are concerned, will have a strong flavour of the 
scrap of the Kilkenny cats, immortalized in nursery rhyme. 


CyRIL_CAMPBELL 


UMPIRING ON A PRACTICE BOMBING RAID 


Dark, heavy clouds processed slowly across the sky, grudg- 
ingly exhibiting an occasional glimpse of the sun struggling 
on the eastern horizon; a moderate breeze on ground-level 
gave promise of more to follow and caused the figures on the 
aerodrome to button more securely their overcoats. In fact, 
it was the chilly dawn of a watery summer overburdened 
with depressions centred off Iceland. 

Outside the hangars on the aerodrome three flights, each 
of three machines, stood with chocks at their wheels and 
a pilot in the cockpit running the engine at reduced throttle 
to warm up before departure. 

A little way off a tall, thin figure in a Sidcot suit, thigh- 
boots, and gauntlets, clutching a sheaf of maps and satchel, 
cast a melancholy eye over the proceedings. It may have 
been the fact that he was about to embark in one of these 
fast day bombers to act as umpire on a bombing raid 
exercise—a duty which he suspected would result in his 
decisions pleasing nobody, least of all himself—that cast an 
apparent gloom over his countenance, or even that his 
batman had been tardy in calling him with the result that 
he had been unable to snatch a hot cup of tea before emerging 
on to the aerodrome. His own messmates, however, if 
asked would have said that it was his habitual expression. 

The deep purr of nine engines, even throttled down, 
rendered audible conversation impossible, so that the 
squadron leader who was to lead the raid had to convey by 
signs to the umpire, when that individual approached the 
zone of vibrating horse-power, that it was time to get into 
the machine which sported a white streamer from its rudder. 

The melancholy one nodded, and approaching the 
aeroplane indicated, submitted himself to the airman who 
waited to fix on the parachute harness. It was a laborious 
process. Stepping into a tangled mass of stout webbing, he 
fitted his arms into the arm-loops and fixed the centre waist- 
belt. This was not done without considerable effort, as the 
Sidcot suit greatly increased his girth. The leg-slings were 
equally difficult, for, proceeding from the back round the 
inside of the thigh up to a hook on the front of the waist- 
belt, they cut into the flesh and rendered walking a grotesque 
performance. The satchel containing the parachute itself 
depended from the waistbelt in front and bumped the knees 
at every step. 
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The umpire, after a rueful look at the gunner’s cockpit, 
into which he was to introduce himself, contrived a leg into 
the step of the fuselage, and signed to the airman to elevate 
his hindmost parts until, like a sack of coals, he lay over the 
recess Of the cockpit. By elevating the parachute satchel, 
he slowly and magnificently subsided into the compart- 
ment. 

The aeroplane was the leading machine of the second 
flight, and as the squadron leader’s machine was already on 
the point of taxying out the first flight to its taking-off 
position on the aerodrome, the umpire’s pilot was anxious to 
be off. As the attendant airman with a humorous twinkle 
handed up the sheaf of maps and the satchel, together 
with a Véry light pisto] and numerous rockets, the umpire 
gave a submissive nod to the pilot and the aeroplane lum- 
bered forward after its taxying brethren. 

The inside of the umpire’s cockpit was scarcely com- 
modious: it abounded in numerous projections, which 
normally served to support Lewis-gun magazines when in 
fighting trim, but on this occasion, being innocent of their 
counterparts, merely served to dig the umpire in various 
parts of his body as he fidgeted uneasily to get comfortable. 
At his side was the oxygen container, with long tubes to the 
mask, and a speaking-tube, designed to hang round the neck, 
to the pilot in front. 

Before the umpire had settled himself into his sur- 
roundings and got all the various tubes and leads into their 
correct position, the leader gave the signal, and all nine 
machines bounded forward in close formation and the 
engines gave vent to their pent-up fury. 

The earth shot away, and quickly the lower strata of 
nimbus received into their embrace the nine intruders. 
Gone were the small dolls’ houses dotted over the patchwork 
quilt, and all was damp and clammy. 

The machines, climbing rapidly, presently emerged into 
the glory of a summer’s dawn, sandwiched between the 
overladen nimbus and a high roof of filmy whiteness. In 
between the gaps of vapour beneath, it was possible to make 
out Selsea Bill, and the formation, after proceeding a few 
miles ont to sea, altered course, bringing the Sussex coast 
in a fore-and-aft line. 

It wanted half an hour before the bombers were due to 
cross the coast-line into the hostile zone, so that whilst the 
eader wasted time over the sea making his final. decision 
as to exact point of entry, the umpire had time to prepare 
for the fray and experiment with the oxygen mask. The 
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altimeter now showed 17,000 feet, and physical movement 
had become increasingly difficult. 

As the oxygen began to take effect, the umpire found his 
limbs less clumsy and his brain more alert. He began to 
speculate as to where the defending aircraft would most 
likely attack. Would they attack before the objective was 
reached, or would they swoop down at them on the return 
journey? It all depended whether the ground locators 
could pick them up. Away in the distance he could see a 
formation flirting with the edge of a cloud some thousands 
of feet lower. Attackers or defenders? It was difficult to 
tell from this distance. 

His further speculations were disturbed by a quick 
alteration of course, for zero hour had arrived, and the 
leader shot off coastwards in the direction of Hastings. 

The layer of nimbus now covered the whole of Kent and 
Sussex and seemed to have risen slightly. Once over this 
damp blanket, with all vestige of the sea disappearing 
sternwards, the proceedings seemed almost fantastic. How, 
indeed, could aircraft now on the ground hope to locate the 
raiders—and, anyway, what was all this fuss and bother! 
The ever-ascending sun shone brightly through fleecy mares’ 
tails, and time and motion were not. Only an eternal 
present, and the soporific chant of the high-powered engines 
cast its insidious spell over the senses, already disinclined 
for exertion. With dull eyes the umpire watched the oxygen 
gauge and then the altimeter. Over twenty thousand feet 
now, and the thermometer on the wing struts registered 4 
temperature below zero. Back to the oxygen pressure 
gauge, and a thought slowly formed itself in his lethargic 
mind. He leant forward clumsily and adjusted the con 
trolling screw; the needle slowly wandered from the zer 
point to which it had fallen, and as the oxygen again flowed, 
he realized the foolishness of having allowed the pressure 
to fall when once he had partaken of the gas. 

Aroused from his mental dullness, he made a few calcula 
tions for his own benefit. In a few minutes now they should 
be near the Thames, and was he mistaken when he thought 
for a moment that dark silhouettes were moving just with 
the cloudbank away to the left? 

The leader, too, apparently estimated that he was some 
where near his destination, for after a few jerks of the 
aeroplane as a signal to his formation, he eased the throttle 
and put the machine into a steep glide. The whole formatio 
followed him faithfully from out of the crisp sunshine int 
the murky saturation, and the bracing wires, whistling thel 
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protest at this increase of speed, flung their tiny drops of 
moisture over the fabric. 

For six thousand feet the opaqueness continued, and the 
leader coaxed the vehicle to a level keel. As through a 
curtain of dirty muslin, the Thames could be seen like some 
writhing worm, dotted with black specks—river craft upon 
their lawful occasions. A congested black smudge—Graves- 
end—vied in drabness with other smudges away to the east, 
and an overpowering blot to the westward decanted itself 
on both sides of the river, for such was the distorting effect 
of that depth of nimbus. Watling Street, however, running 
straight as a ruler from Chatham, stood out with marked 
clarity as though to challenge the orderly rows of modern 
bricks on the north-eastern side of the Metropolis and to 
assert its historical lineage. 

In quick succession, Gravesend and Woolwich receded 
into the haze, and each pilot kept his eye fixed on the leader. 
The formation steadied and flew steadily on an even keel. 
A Véry light from the leader, and a satisfied grunt from the 
airman operating the camera—for thus, by picture, was the 
accuracy and actual accomplishment of bombing to be 
judged and proved—as he completed the principal task for 
which he had been embarked. But not so the umpire—from 
now onwards he would have to make an instant decision at 
a moment’s notice. 

The London docks swung round across the port bow, and 
then the misty grey panorama below seemed to lose all 
semblance of regularity and ordered movement. An uprising 
current had caught the starboard wing of the umpire’s 
aeroplane as it entered a thick patch of cloud and it was 
unceremoniously thrown into an incipient spin. In order 
better to reconcile himself to the réle of passive spectator 
during these gyrations, the umpire assiduously kept his eyes 
off the air-speed indicator and slipped a signal cartridge into 
his Véry light pistol. 

And not a moment too soon, for as they gained their 
position on the left flank of the formation, nine dark figures— 
blending themselves with the surrounding vapour—loomed 
up above and behind. 

Down the defending fighters dived at the starboard 
flank. The immediate instinct was to warn the pilot in 
front and wave to the gunners in the other machines to 
attract their notice, but the umpire held himself in check. 
He was there to judge and not to assist. 

The leading flight of three fighters was soon lost to view, 
and the two succeeding flights eased the dive for a burst of 
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gunfire. Simultaneously the first flight appeared under- 
neath the leading flight of bombers. Then with one accord 
all the bombers closed to a tighter formation and with 
noses well down hurtled at terrific pace over Croydon 
Aerodrome. 

The umpire quickly fired off a succession of different 
coloured lights to indicate his estimation of casualties— 
and hoped for the best. He could almost sense the indigna- 
tion of the fighter-leader as the rockets died out, and almost 
hoped that the bombing leader was too occupied to notice 
the number and colour of the rockets. 

From Croydon the bombers maintained their low altitude 
for some minutes, and this, together with the visibility and 
course maintained, was duly noted in the umpire’s records, 
for the formation was still in hostile country and the anti- 
aircraft batteries would surely not be backward in their 
claims. 

Judging himself to be free from further molestation, with 
the cloudbank overhead, the leader gave the signal to climb, 
and soon each bomber was ploughing its upward path 
through the cloudbank—-a “lone ” hand in opaque obscurity, 
hoping and praying for “air room.” A few years ago, such 
accurate station keeping was unattainable and a formation 
climb through so many thousand feet would not have been 
attempted. 

The umpire laid aside the Véry pistol and hunching his 
shoulders attempted to jot down his decisions. At long 
last the bombers emerged into bright sunshine. The cloudy 
carpet had now moved farther south; its northern limit just 
cleared the Essex boundary, but with the southern fringe 
miles out into the Channel, no signs of a coast-line were 
visible. He hoped that the leader was apt at air pilotage, 
as a descent through the massive layer to find themselves 
miles out to sea in an aeroplane was an unpleasant thought. 
The air speed was nearly three miles a minute—the force 
and direction of the wind might have changed since thei 
departure—any calculations of his own were useless as he 
was a passenger and had no authority to interfere or make 
suggestions. To disturb his peace of mind yet further, the 
machine on his starboard hand, a couple of spans away; 
began to lose height and then disappeared into the space 
between two mighty turretted vapour castles. 

The formation was now steering into the eye of the sul, 
and presently a small clump of white cloud passed across its 
face. In that moment the leader saw, silhouetted, a few 
black specks, and, swinging the formation round on a steep 
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angle, increased speed to the engine’s maximum capacity. 
But all too late. A squadron of hostile machines, receiving 
the news of the defenders’ attack off Croydon, had left their 
aerodrome in sufficient time to gain an advantageous position 
for interception of the raiders on their way home. Appre- 
ciating the probable course of the bombers’ return, the 
leader of fighters realized that he could gain height whilst 
marking time and keep between the sun and his prey. For 
some minutes before he had watched the unchanging course 
of the bombers and surmised that his presence was unsus- 
pected. As the clump of cloud approached across the sun, 
he saw that his discovery was imminent and decided to 
launch the attack. Detaching a flight of three to engage the 
nearest trio of bombers, he himself led the remainder in 
single line ahead at the leading bombers. A division of 
force, perhaps, he argued to himself, but one likely to bring 
fruitful results. As he approached the bombers he came 
down in a steep dive a few hundred yards ahead of them, 
and then, with the acceleration of speed, pulled up sharply 
and spun upwards on to the far side of the formation: the 
manceuvre completely outwitted the bombers. The trio of 
fighters were a worthy sacrifice, for though undoubtedly in 
actual combat they would have been shot down, yet they 
would not have hurtled earthwards alone, and moreover they 
succeeded in engaging the attention of the bombers. 

The simultaneous attack from ahead was consequently 
enhanced. The gunners in the attacked had only a few 
seconds to aline their sights on the fighter before it disap- 
peared underneath; the succeeding fighters then came 
within range, and the harassed gunners had to transfer their 
line of fire to the next attacker, the previous one having 
passed below and out of range. 

Before even the last diving fighter had completed its 
bewildering movements, the main body of fighters was on 
the other flank of the bombing formation, engaging the 
outer flight. 

The ensuing seconds—for with all this rapid movement, 
& single second represented a considerable distance traversed 
—were hectic for the umpire. His eyes had to be everywhere 
and his mental appreciation exerted to its utmost limit. 
Luckily the fight did not last long, for the bomber leader, 
appreciating his salvation in his superior speed at a lower 
altitude, dived his formation through the cloudscape, and 
did not assume a level keel until only three or four thousand 
feet separated them from Mother Earth. The speed was 
terrific, and for a few tense moments the structure of each 
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bomber was strained to the uttermost. With very delicate 
judgment, the bombing formation gradually came out of its 
dive on to a horizontal keel and then, with throttles wide 
open, shot forward for the coast-line and immunity from 
further attack. : 

Half an hour later the bombers reached their. home 
aerodrome, and the leader, having got out of his vehicle, 
approached the umpire, who was engaged in slowly divesting 
himself of all the impedimenta in his cockpit. The box con- 
taining his Véry light cartridges was sadly depleted. 

“Come along to my office, old chap,” he said cheerily to 
the umpire. ‘‘Good show, wasn’t it? Bet those fighter 
chaps are sick as mud.” 

The umpire’s mouth took on a grim aspect as he slowly 
clambered to the ground, and refused to be infected by the 
other’s cheerfulness. He was quite certain now that an 
umpire’s decisions rarely pleased anybody. 


GEORGE STANLEY 


OVERSEA SETTLEMENT OF WOMEN 


THE question of Oversea Settlement can be looked at from 
two distinct standpoints, the Imperial and the individual, 
and from either point of view the migration of women is of 
supreme importance, and yet it hardly receives the attention 
it deserves. There are vast areas overseas lacking hands to 
cultivate them, empty spaces waiting to be filled, while at 
home there is overcrowding and over-population. This 
redistribution of population is one of such vital importance, 
both to the Homeland and for the Sisterlands overseas, that 
it must be studied from every angle. It is an obvious plati- 
tude that if this Commonwealth of nations which forms the 
British Empire is to fulfil the great destiny which lies before 
it, in which those who are British born believe, it must be 
populated by British people. 

The centre of all that is best in England is the home and 
the home-life, from which springs all that is of most value in 
our traditional characteristics. Undoubtedly the ideal unit 
of migration is the family—in fact, to transplant the home. 
This was done in the early days when the Mayflower sailed 
across the Atlantic, and this was the successful method in 
Canterbury and Otago, New Zealand, less than a cent 
ago. To-day the problem is more complicated. The lands 
on the farther side of the world have naturally a say in 
deciding who shall come and who shall not; and however 
much possessed of a pioneering spirit, the would-be emigrant 
family may find an outlet in adventure barred, because of 
some small defect in one of its members or lack of the few 
pounds sterling which are the necessary minimum. From 
the point of view of Empire trade and development, families 
are needed as settlers. They are wanted to open up more 
com-growing areas, to go far afield and supply more food- 
stuffs, and then to buy from home those articles which their 
newer country has not yet produced. But conditions have 
changed since those described by Dickens in David Copper- 
field, when the whole Peggotty and the Micawber family 
could sail without let or hindrance. No questions were 
asked in those days, the migrant had no need of a stipulated 
number of pounds in his pocket, the proverbial half-crown 
was enough with which to start the venture. Now new 
methods must be thought out to meet the changed circum- 
stances, and the necessity of finding the best means of obtain- 
ing the same ends is one of the utmost importance. We 
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cannot surely stand by while the nations of Central Europe 
reap the advantages gained for us by our forefathers in 
Canada, or leave the tempting open spaces of Australia to be 
overrun by races other than British. 

Why is it that migration is less to-day than before the 
war? I am not going to try to answer the question as a 
whole. It is so easy to generalize, but taking the woman’s 
point of view, try to see some of the difficulties and search 
for remedies as regards them. It is a recognized fact that 
in times of prosperity at home migration increases, while it 
diminishes in days of depression, although this seems exactly 
the opposite of what one would expect. One would have 
thought that life having failed to satisfy here, an attempt to 
mend matters by going overseas would naturally follow. 
That this is not the case is perhaps due to the crushing effect 
of misfortune which extinguishes the spirit of enterprise ; on 
only a few characters has it a stimulating influence. With 
those who stay at home there is a resentment against their 
circumstances, and an attitude of defiance of the causes 
which appear to have made progress at home difficult, and 
institutions and, of course, Governments come in for a share 
of the blame, while it is felt by those individuals that there 
must be some ulterior motive of trying to get rid of them, 
which prompts even the most alluring offer of an opening 
overseas. At the same time, when disappointment with 
things at home engenders a courage to face the trials of 4 
new life, there is at once the complaint, ‘‘ Why should we let 
our best citizens leave us?” This is very marked in the 
case of women. Because there is a shortage of those willing 
to do domestic work here there is almost invariably a protest 
raised when work overseas is suggested. This is, of course, 
a very narrow and selfish point of view, and if a girl is to be 
happier overseas it is wrong to stand in her way. This view, 
however, is also inaccurate. There is an unlimited demand 
for domestic workers in the Dominions. A few years ago, 
before the war, the wages offered were so much in excess of 
any to be had at home, the restrictions were few and the 
fares low, so that the advantages were obvious. Five-and- 
twenty years ago I was responsible for sending some seven 
hundred and fifty girls to the Transvaal in one year, all 
highly trained as servants here, and they at once received 
double or three times the wages they had been getting. Now 
the wages at home have so much increased, even with the 
reduced or free passages the inducement is not so great, 
especially as the cost of living does not affect a domestit 
servant and clothing is dearer overseas than here. It i 
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therefore not the girl who is already in domestic service in 
this country, as a rule, who makes up her mind to go to the 
Dominions. The setting up of training centres for women 
has borne out this fact, which was known to those who had 
studied the subject. The complaint very naturally came 
from employers in Canada and Australia that the girls who 
came out with free or reduced passages as domestic workers 
could hardly poach an egg and were ignorant of the first 
rules of housework. To obviate this difficulty the Australian 
Government with our own, under the Empire Settlement 
Act 50 per cent. Agreement, started a training centre for 
domestic workers at Market Harborough, which has been 
successfully functioning for the last eighteen months. Of 
those trained barely 3 per cent. had ever done domestic work in 
this country. The training only lasts eight weeks, but it is 
sufficient to give an idea of the rudiments of a housewife’s 
duties, and in addition serves as a valuable test of fitness, 
and inculcates a spirit of cheerful industry and a wish to 
excel which has proved a most useful asset in starting life in 
the Bush. The success of this training centre is happily 
leading to the establishment of others. The districts which 
have suffered most from the depression in coal mining—New- 
castle and Cardiffi—have already centres at work, also one 
near London from where those trained can migrate either to 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand. The Society for the 
Oversea Settlement of British Women (known as the 
§.0.8.B.W.) is hoping shortly to open a centre in one of the 
Home Counties. 

What is the fate of girls trained? Is it right to encourage 
them? Can one confidently persuade their mothers to let 
them go? are questions which naturally arise. Two and a 
half years ago when I asked them myself I could not get a 
wholly satisfactory answer. I had helped to speed hundreds 
of girls on their voyage of adventure, and although I had 
visited South Africa and Canada, my impressions were not 
up to date, and I did not know Australia or New Zealand. I 
felt as Vice-Chairman of the Council of the 8.0.8.B.W. I 
ought to know. So I went round the world in quest of the 
girls I had seen start off, and I met hundreds of them, and I 
was able, through the kindness of the committees and 
workers, both Government and Voluntary, to get into touch 
with many girls and employers. I did not meet one who 
tegretted the step she had taken. Of course there are 
moments of depression and home-sickness, but when that is 
got over there is no wish to return permanently to the Old 
Country. There is a fascination about the life, it is not that 
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it is easier, far from it; I think, on the whole, women cer. 
tainly work harder than at home, but there is a sense of 
freedom, a feeling of breadth and expansion; it is not only 
the exhilaration of the climate, the cold or the sunshine, 
perhaps the newness of the country gives an impression of 
the fire of youth when any turn of fortune seems possible, 
The chances of tailure have been minimized, first by care at 
home in sorting who should go from those who are unfitted 
for the task; then, when girls with sound common sense and 
good health have been encouraged to sail, giving them 
practical advice as to the life they must expect, and not 
painting it too rosy so as to lead to disappointment. Then, 
on the other side—I speak of all the Dominions—there are 
bodies of devoted workers, backed by their Governments, 
who not only welcome the newcomer but do their utmost to 
start them well in their adopted homeland. It is sometimes 
said, perhaps truly, that settlers are given a cold shoulder 
and difficulties put in their way, but that, if ever the case, is 
only so when the emigrant insists on staying at the port, or 
in the nearest large town, where work is not to be had for 
the asking. To those going farther afield a welcome is cer- 
tain, and the capable household worker is respected every- 
where. That door is open in every Dominion, and many 
families who cannot afford to journey out all together can 
be united by this means. It is so much the fashion, especially 
among the less well educated, to despise domestic duties, but 
the home cannot get on without them, and it would be 4 
good thing if more girls would realize life can be as interest- 
ing cooking and dusting and attending to dairy and 
chickens as sitting all day in front of a noisy typewriter. 
But there is other work for women overseas as well, and if 
the ocean fare is what stands in the way of their taking up 
other careers, the §.0.8.B.W. and the Victoria League 
between them have solved that difficulty. If the settler will 
promise for at least one year to do domestic work in Aus 
tralia or New Zealand, they can, through the S.0.8.B.W., 
obtain a nomination for a free passage, be met by responsible 
people on landing, and found occupation at a fair wage, 
while they earn that passage by domestic work and grow 
accustomed to the ways of the new country. Once out 
there they can look out for positions more congenial, and 
they will never regret the training in domestic duties if they 
ever have homes of their own. In this way educated womel 
have found all kinds of posts, as teachers, nurses, welfare 
workers, hotel managers, milliners, dressmakers, hairdresser’, 
matrons, etc. But there are many chances of getting al 
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appointment directly through the Society which is charged 
with finding fully qualified teachers for Government, private, 
or Church schools in all the Dominions, also hospital nurses, 
There are special opportunities for certain professions 
occurring from time to time. For instance, the School of 
Mothercraft in Toronto accepts four to six students from 
home every three months for a free course of twelve months’ 
training. In all the Dominions nurses have to be State- 
registered, but with the necessary qualifications this is not 
difficult to obtain, and for the adventurous there are openings 
as Bush nurses in Australia. There are possibilities, too, for 
agriculturists, especially for those with a little capital, 
and places for training overseas. For instance, there is a 
farm, Boschetto, in the Orange Free State, where a thorough 
insight into African small farming, poultry, and gardening 
can be gained, and students from there have had no diffi- 
culty in getting either positions on estates or setting up for 
themselves. The S.0.8.B.W. have hostels in Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Salisbury, and Bulawayo, and in the other 
Dominions the hostels are run by one of the many 
societies working for the welfare of women. Many of these 
are represented on the 8.0.8.B.W.’s Council, such as the 
G.F.S., Y.W.C.A., National Council of Women, Girl Guides, 
Mothers’ Union, Catholic Women’s League, and the Standing 
Joint Committee of the Industrial Women’s Organizations. 
Overseas there are, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, 
co-operating with the Women’s Auxiliary Council, Country 
Women’s Association (Australia), Travellers’ Aid, Daughters 
of the Empire (Canada), Women’s Institutes, Red Cross, 
Farmers’ Unions, and so on, and the various religious bodies. 
Working in harmony with all these voluntary bodies the 
8.0.8.B.W. can assure those who make up their minds to 
try their fortunes in one of the Dominions they need never 
be without friends. The Governments, too, through their 
own excellently managed system of distribution and after- 
care of the domestic worker, have removed most of the draw- 
backs to women making this venture alone. All that is 
needed is to be a willing worker, self-respecting and adaptable. 
It is strange, with the way made so smooth and the 
prospect of success assured, that more women do not take 
advantage of the chance. Surely it is better to go where 
one is wanted? To move from where there is a surplus of 
women to parts of the Empire where they are in a minority 
seems an obvious course. In the newer lands, not only are 
workers needed to help in the homes, either relieving an over- 
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worked mother by sharing household duties or starting 
homes of their own, but as fresh tracts of country are opened 
up and pass the first pioneer stages, culture, arts, literature, 
science—all that the best brains as well as the most willing 
hands and warmest hearts can give, are wanted to help in 
building the British Empire on sound and solid foundations, 
If only women in choosing a profession would consider, as 
men do much more often, the idea of making a career over- 
seas! The cry nowadays is equal opportunities for men and 
women, but though over a thousand went out under the 
auspices of the S.0.S8.B.W. last year there were many excel- 
lent openings for women which they could not fill. For 
instance, when I was in South Australia I had the good 
fortune to meet the members of the Forum Club in Adelaide, 
representing all the professions open to women—medicine, 
law, teaching, etc., and the outcome of our talk was a nomina- 
tion from them for six professional women, to whom they 
would give hospitality up to a period of six months during 
which time they could find occupation in their own special 
line. Much to our disappointment we only found two who 
were suitable and willing to go. Perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty in filling posts is making the possibilities known. In 
these days there is really no excuse for ignorance when people 
travel so much and everyone can see moving pictures or 
listen to broadcasted lectures on life overseas; information 
should not be beyond the reach of anyone. Yet the sur- 
prising fact remains that even the existence of the Govern- 
ment’s Oversea Settlement Department (of which the 
S.0.8.B.W. acts as the Women’s Branch) is often unknown. 
The Governments, both at home and in the Dominions, have 
made migration easier by lowering fares and giving grants 
to undertakings approved by the Dominions on a 50-50 
basis, which is the utmost that can be done under the Empire 
Settlement Act. Much has been learnt since that Act was 
passed in 1922, and the difficulties in making adequate use 
of the sum set aside by Parliament points to the desirability 
for some amendment. If only more public interest could 
be aroused the lack of knowledge might be successfully com- 
bated, and many more women would realize the happiness 
and the careers of usefulness which lie within their grasp 
overseas. This would, at any rate, be one important step 


forward in the vital problem of the redistribution of the 


population of the Empire. 
Auicia M. CEcIL 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


KENYA AND THE HILTON-YOUNG REPORT 


[Wr reproduce from the East African Standard the salient passages of the 
admirable speech that Lord Francis Scott addressed to his constituents at 
Thika on February 23rd, which may be accepted as representing the views of 
the White settlers of Kenya on the Hilton-Young Report. The lucidity and 
moderation of the speaker cannot fail to make a considerable impression on 


home opinion, which several factors have sought to mislead on the issues at 
stake.—Ep1Tor N.R.] 


Lorp Francis Scott said that the Report was the result of 
the labours of four distinguished and charming gentlemen 
who had all made their names in different spheres of life, 
and who undoubtedly produced the Report in a spirit of 
honest sincerity as what they considered the ideal solution 
of the difficult problem offered by a country such as Kenya, 
where there was, in their own words, “Side by side in a single 
territory two communities, one of which represents European 
civilization in the twentieth century, while the other consists 
of backward native tribes. The former has reached an 
advanced stage of political education and development, and 
is accustomed to representative institutions. The latter is 
quite unfitted at present to take any part in the Government 
of a modern State, nor is it certain that its natural line of 
political evolution will be in the direction of representative 
institutions in the form in which these have been developed 
in European countries.” 

“Now,” said the speaker, “‘ what is their solution? It is 
that in all cases the interest of the natives shall be paramount. 
They say the immigrant races must have fair play, so long 
as they do not interfere with native interests.” 

Having quoted the Report’s definition of ‘‘ paramountcy,”’ 
Lord Francis said: ‘‘ Now up to a point one must agree with 
this dictum, but where we differ is in the practical applica- 
tion, and in this we have on our side the Chairman (Sir 
Hilton-Young), who realized that the idealistic solution of 
his colleagues did not fit in with the practical realities of the 
actual situation as it is. The majority Report is very strong 
In its view that not only must we not look forward to 
Responsible Government in any measurable period of time, 
but that no steps must be taken now which could under any 
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circumstances lead towards such a realization of our ambitions, 
Sir Hilton-Young disagrees with this.” 

Why do we claim an advance towards Responsible 
Government? Because we represent the class in this 
country which alone has the capacity to govern. The reason 
is that we come of the race which has developed the political 
instinct for governing over a period of many centuries. The 
Africans have not had this chance, and in all probability 
they will require centuries yet to reach such a stage, if they 
ever do, as in the words of the Commission they may never 
develop on our lines. Also, we have come here at the direct 
invitation of the Home Government, and so naturally expect 
to progress on the lines of other parts of the Empire. Now 
I ask you, are we to be forced to stagnate politically for 
centuries because our native neighbours are in such a back- 
ward state? Surely it is an unthinkable proposition that 
people of our race can never tolerate. What amuses me is 
the way the Commission hurriedly passes over the constitu- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia, where they have Self-Government 
and, having based all their arguments on the highest ideals 
of principle, they suddenly descend mto the undane level of 
saying that the example of Southern Rhodesia is not 
applicable here because the proportion between white and 
black is ten times greater here than in Southern Rhodesia. 
They also quote the fact that Southern Rhodesia is farther 
from the Equator! Surely not a very sound or idealistic 
argument! 

We base our claim on the argument that we are fit 
people to advance by degrees towards controlling the affairs 
of this country which we have adopted as our home for 
ourselves and our children, and we object to being called 
“‘ foreign ” settlers as the Report calls us. We claim that we 
have the inborn sense of fair play characteristic of our race, 
and are just as capable of giving fair play to the natives as 
the gentlemen sitting in comfortable arm-chairs in London, 
as apart from other qualities we do know the native from 
everyday contact, and though thoroughly alive to his short- 
comings and at times maddening qualities, we cannot help 
being fond of him. 

And we claim that as Members of Council we have proved 
that we do look after the native’s interests. What is the 
greatest thing in life? Isn’t it health? Anyhow, believing 
so, we have consistently supported the Government, and even 
gone beyond their proposals in developing a health campaign 
in the native reserves. In 1926 the total medical vote was 
£179,000, while in the 1929 Budget we have voted £233,500 
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and £15,000 for extraordinary expenditure, including three 
new hospitals in native reserves. That is a total of nearly 
a quarter of a million, and, as you know, very little of that 
is spent in the settled areas, as we are expected to look after 
our own health and also the health of all our native labour. 
If we were as selfish in our outlook as the Report suggests 
we would be if given more power, we should have demanded 
that Government must build hospitals in all the settled areas 
before the native reserves. In fact, we have done the 
opposite because we believe it is the right thing, and what is 
most required for the country as a whole. 

This is the vital and fundamental principle embodied in the 
Report, that the White community here is not to be trusted, 
and every obstacle is to be placed in our way to prevent us 
getting more power and more influence over the future of 
our country, though the wise and successful administration 
of the country is vital to our interests. We know better than 
anyone that an administration based on injustice to the 
natives must in the end be fatal to our own interests, and 
putting it on the lowest level we should never be such fools 
as to allow that. 

The Commission argue that it would be wrong to give us 
more power in the government of the country because we 
are in a minority of the inhabitants, and that the two and a 
half millions of natives are not fit for representative govern- 
ment now or for any measurable period of time. We main- 
tain that we should not be penalized because of our weaker 
brethren, but that we should be trusted to act for the best 
for the country asa whole. That though we do not anticipate 
any injustice ensuing for the natives, in case any such thing 
was threatening, there would be ample safeguards for them 
(1) in opposition in the Legislative Council from officials and 
others, (2) in the veto of the Governor, (3) in the veto of the 
High Commissioner, and (4) in the Secretary of State. 

We say, give us a chance, put us on our honour, and we 
shall prove ourselves sound, sensible, and honourable people 
of the British race. 

Another argument is that we cannot have any step 
towards Responsible Government unless the same is given 
to Tanganyika; but that is not a sound argument, as surely 
each State must be judged on its state of progress and 
development. If Tanganyika is developed as it should be, 
in a few years time there ought to be as big a White settlement 
there as in Kenya, but it is not so at present. South Rhodesia 


was not refused Self-Government because Northern Rhodesia 
was not ready for it. 
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I have stressed this question of Responsible Government 
in the future and the question of paramountcy of the natives 
as it is in my opinion the main issue in the Report. How, 
then, does it affect our position with regards to closer union? 
It affects it in this way. If the Home Government are going 
to adopt the thesis put forward by the Commission in the 
majority Report, we cannot afford to further handicap 
ourselves by linking with two other states, where the policy 
of the predominance and paramountcy of native interests is 
so strongly emphasized already. If, however, the Home 
Government explain that what they mean by the para- 
mountcy of native interests is that they must see that the 
natives always get a fair deal, and that policy is such that 
they are given all reasonable opportunities of improving 
themselves, and of moving forward on a sound line of progress 
—but that this does not involve any deterrent to the Euro- 
pean community from also moving forward on their lines of 
progress, then we can dispassionately consider the proposals 
for closer union. 

Personally I feel that every year there is more need for 
some form of co-ordinating authority between our three 
territories. There are also big Imperial reasons urging on 
closer union, and so we cannot afford to lightly turn down 
the whole scheme, though if we are to start with the scales 
so heavily weighted against us, as the Report recommends, 
we may most reluctantly have to say we can have nothing 
further to do with it. 

We do not believe an Advisory Council for the Secretary 
of State in London to be sound. Such a Council would 
include all the cranks, and would indubitably hamper the 
man on the spot, who must be the Secretary of State’s 
direct adviser. It is not sound to have two channels of 
advice, and as events move so quickly in young countries 
like these, the so-called experts at Home quickly become out 
of touch and out of date. We also feel that the Governor- 
General’s powers are too wide, but that is a question that 
could be thrashed out on the spot during the preliminary 
period. If we want to attract a first-class man, as we do, 
if any such appointment ever eventuates, he must have fairly 
large powers, but they must not be so wide as to allow him 
to interfere unduly with the internal affairs of the local 
legislature... . 

The Report is always referring to the Imperial control 
of the Imperial Government, and says the White communities 
should come to have confidence in the Imperial Government. 
No doubt the Europeans would trust the Imperial Govern- 
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ment if there was any such thing in existence, that is to say, 
a Government or form of control which comprised repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions and Colonies. At present what 
is known as the Imperial Government is merely a small body 
of men representing one of the political parties in Great 
Britain, most of whom have no practical knowledge of the 
Empire. It is because of the constant prospect of a change 
in the composition of this body of men, according to the 
vicissitudes of the domestic politics of Great Britain, that 
people in the Colonies have so little faith in the Imperial 
control. Put the Dominions and Colonies outside the 
political arena of Great Britain, and have an Imperial control 
including representatives of the different parts of the British 
Empire, and then there would be confidence in the stability 
of Imperial policy. 


“THE OBJECTIVE OF AMERICAN SEA-POWER” 
To THE Epiror oF THE National Review. 


Sm,—The letter from your American correspondent on the above subject, which 
appears in your March issue, is an interesting reminder of the facts of the con- 
troversy from the American point of view. It is only by such a statement of 
plain and indisputable facts that a solution of our mutual problem can be 
arrived at. 

Your correspondent states that America requires the ships to carry out 
& policy—a very definite one—that of unconditional and uncompromising 
neutrality without regard to its effect on any nation. 

That is surely quite a reasonable and legitimate policy. The British policy 
is equally legitimate and reasonable, and can be stated in practically the same 
terms. 

By our blockade of Germany during the late war we sought to deprive that 
country of the means of waging war. But this blockade in itself was insufficient 
owing to the discovery that neutral countries, being unmindful of their duties as 
neutrals, were passing contraband on to Germany. 

Consequently England had to adopt a policy to force these neutral countries 
to observe their neutrality. This policy, as I understand it, consisted in limiting 
the amount of contraband supplies entering these countries from overseas to 
what they would normally have received in time of peace. I understand that our 
blockade of those countries was governed by that condition. 

I feel confident that your American correspondent will admit that this was 
& perfectly legitimate policy from the American point of view, namely, the 
insistence by England of the observance of neutrality by neutral countries. 

It would appear, therefore, that both the American and British points of 
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view are essentially sound and reasonable. That of the United States based on” 
the non-interruption of her commerce in any outside war, and that of Great | 
Britain on that of her very existence. " 

Is it possible to agree on mutual terms of naval disarmament based on the 
above quoted identical policies? Here is a chance for first-class brains in | 
Diplomacy if freed from the mischievous and ignorant meddling of the politiciang 
and the scurrilous misrepresentations of the second-rate Press on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


Yours faithfully, ‘ 
M. F. Gace, 


MARLBOROUGH CLUR, 
LONDON. 
March 22, 1929. 


